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‘T AM enclosing my annual contribution to The Progres- 
sive,” writes a subscriber in Haverford, Pa., “but I 
can't help but wonder if there isn’t some crying of wolf 
in this yearly process of appealing to subscribers to save 
he life of the magazine. If memory serves me correctly I 
have received your ‘urgent’ plea for at least seven years, 
but The Progressive manages to go on despite these 
annual crises.” 

Yes, The Progressive does manage to go on, but only 
because our friend in Haverford and several thousand 
others like him have responded each year to our emer- 
gency appeal. Were it not for their contributions last 
year and the year before and the year before that, The 
Progressive would long since have suspended publication. 
rhis is precisely where we stand today: unless we reach 
our goal of $28,000 we shall not have enough reserve to 
assure uninterrupted publication throughout 1958. The 
emergency is greater this year than ever before. 

We arrived at the figure of $28,000 simply by review- 
ing our costs for this year, projecting them into 1958, 
and estimating our revenues on the basis of current ex- 
perience. The result showed probable income of $86,460, 
and probable expenditures of $114,150, leaving a deficit 
of $27,699. 

- 


No publication of The Progressive’s character comes 
close to breaking even; none, in fact, comes as close we 
do. But the others are endowed by family fortunes or a 
wealthy angel, neither of which we have. We have been 
obliged to place our reliance on our subscribers, and 
they have come through magnificently year after year. 

We have redoubled our efforts to increase circulation 
income and advertising revenues. We have sought to 
develop outside projects which might yield sufficient re- 
turn to help soak up some of the red ink The Progressive 
accumulates each year. The results have been helpful, 
but far from adequate to meet the spiraling costs of publi- 
cation in our era of rampant inflation. 


The response up to now to this year’s appeal has been 
good but short of our hopes. As we are going to press 
with this issue in mid-September, contributions reached 
the $10,000 mark, more than a third of the $28,000 re- 
quired to guarantee publication throughout the coming 
year. 

Each day's mail carries part of the answer to the ques- 
tion we have asked our subscribers. Can you help kecp 
I'he Progressive alive and fighting for the principles 
which are our common concern? We urge all of you who 
can afford to help, however modestly, to turn to the back 
cover of this issue now and fill in the Membership Certifi- 
cate. The fate of The Progressive is in your hands. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


A Self-Defeating Course 


EPENDENCE ON military alli- 

ances and hand-outs of military 
aid, and an arrogant insistence that 
other nations join our anti-Commu- 
nist front or suffer the consequences, 
remain the heart of American for- 
eign policy despite mounting evidence 
that this emphasis defeats our own 
purpose and plays squarely into Com- 
munist hands. 


Recent developments in the Middle 
East, notably Syria, and free elections 
in India, Indonesia, Okinawa, and 
British Guiana underscore the melan- 
choly conclusion that the Communists 
are achieving spectacular gains in 
strategic areas of the world without 
firing a shot or invoking military 
threats. Our worldwide network of 
military alliances, and the billions of 
dollars we are pouring into the 
building of anti-Communist military 
machines in more than a score of 
nations, have proved utterly futile 
in preventing the most decisive Soviet 
advances since China went Commu- 
nist nearly a decade ago. 

It was only this year that we pro- 
claimed the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
amid great fanfare, as the most effec- 
tive way to “stop Communism” in the 
Middle East. We would provide arms 
to anti-Communist nations, we an- 
nounced, and we would fight if neces- 
sary, in the face of aggression by a 
nation dominated by international 
Communism. Today, pro-Commu- 
nist forces are firmly entrenched in 
strategic Syria, but the Eisenhower 
Doctrine is worse than useless be- 
cause there has been no overt aggres- 
sion; there has been only the decision 
of the Syrian government to collabor- 
ate with the Soviet Union—partly 
because of economic and military 
pressures exerted by the United States 
in its you-are-either-for-us-or-for-the- 
Communists foreign policy 

The Middle East, which lies at the 
Soviets’ doorstep, has long been the 
object of Russian ambitions, under 
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the czars no less than under the com- 
missars. The Russians were thwarted 
for centuries; it wasn’t until the 
United States inspired the Bagdad 
Pact, as part of its basic strategy of 
building anti-Communist aiiiances, 
that the Russians found an open gate. 
We solicited membership in our Bag- 
dad Pact, but Egypt and Syria, pre- 
ferring a neutral course, refused to 
join our club. When we began to 
pour armaments into the countries 
surrounding them, the Egyptians and 
Syrians turned, inevitably, to the So- 
viet Union for counterbalancing as 
sistance. The Soviets responded with 
alacrity. 

Under our harsh either-or policy 
we continued to drive Egypt and 
Syria more firmly into Soviet arms. 
In the case of Syria, for example, it 
is no secret that we did everything 
in our power to weaken its govern 
ment and cripple its economy. The 
Syrian pound dropped sharply in 
world markets as a result of an Amer- 
ican financial squeeze. Syria turned 
to Moscow again. After shaking up 
its military leadership to transfer con- 
trol to pro-Soviet forces, the Syrian 
regime negotiated a $300,000,000 loan 
with the Kremlin to tide it over its 
economic crisis. These developments 
led the United States, consistent as 
always in its belief that military aid 
will solve all problems, to embark 
on a dramatic airlift of arms to na- 
tions surrounding Syria. The result 
has been to drive the Syrian govern 
ment closer still to Moscow—and to 
cause grave concern not only in Israel 
but among our Arab friends in the 
Middle East who can see first-hand 
how our relentless anti-Communism 
plays into Communist hands. 

Meanwhile, the problems of politi- 
cal instability and economic distress, 
which lie at the heart of the crisis in 
the Middle East, remain unresolved, 
providing fertile soil for the corrupt 
seed of Communism. Walter Lipp- 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL 


MAKE YOU FREE 


mann expressed the failure of Amer 
ican policy with great clarity recently 
when he said: “The Syrian coup is 
only one of many signs that the 
Dulles pacts and the Eisenhower Dox 
trine do not come to grips with the 
real concern of the people of Asia 
and Africa. Their real 
they win political independence, is 
how to raise their standard of living, 
how to modernize their backward 
economies. It is here that the Soviet 
Union has the advantage over us’ 

in holding deceptively 
answers to people hungering for a 
better stake in life 


concern, as 


out simple 


Nearly nine months ago the Soviet 
government proposed a six-point pro 
gram for the Middle East which we 
of The Progressive implored President 
Eisenhowe1 
tirety, 


to accept, not in its en 
but as the 
tion. The two principal features of 
that program 
complete moratorium of arms ship 
ments to all nations in the area and 
the inauguration of a joint 
of economic aid without political o1 
military strings. There other 
provisions containing the usual Soviet 
boobytraps, but they were not fatal 
to the whole program and could cet 
tainly have been the subject of give 
and-take bargaining. But our govern 
ment summarily dismissed the whole 
scheme as unworthy <« gotiation 
This, it seems to us, fatal 
error, for if there are two things the 
Middle East needs more than 
thing else they are an end to the 
arms race and a program of economi 
improvement. 

Much the same can be said about 
all of Asia and Africa, which 
newly struggling up to freedom and 
independence. Our policy of arming 
anyone who will sign an anti-Commu 
nist alliance has corrupted the revo 
lution of rising expectations 
turned infant nations into armed 
camps before they could achieve po 
litical and economic stability. 

India, on which so many of 


basis for negotia 


were agreement on a 


program 


were 


was a 


any 


are 


and 


our 





hopes rest in Asia, is the classic ex- 
ample. Her unfriendly neighbor, 
Pakistan, has signed up as a member 
of our anti-Communist club. This 
has meant, automatically, that she 
has received many millions of dollars 
worth of American arms. But India, 
which proudly persists in her neutral- 
ity, declined to become our military 
partner. We have provided India a 
modest amount ol economic aid, but 
by arming Pakistan, we have obliged 
India to spend about twice as much 
in developing her defenses against 
Pakistan than we have made avail- 
able for the betterment of the 
people of India. This, inevitably, has 
weakened the Indian economy and 
strengthened the appeal of Commu- 
nist propaganda in India. 

Prime Minister Nehru emphasized 
India’s plight in a recent address to 
the Indian Parliament. In discussing 
the grave reverses India is encounter- 
ing in her present five-year plan, he 
said: 

“We are very grateful for the help 
that we have received, but it is an 
odd thing that while we are helped, 
other conditions are produced that 
wash out that help. We have to carry 
greater burdens.” 


Prime Minister Nehru might well 
have had in mind what happened 


this year in the state of Kerala. For 
the first time in the ten-year history 
of tree India, the Communists cap- 
tured control of an entire state—in 
a free election. Kerala is the most 
literate state in India—about 30 per 
cent, compared with seven per cent 
for the whole country—and, signifi- 
cantly, it has the highest rate of edu- 
cated unemployed. The best evidence 
available indicates that a.great many 
of those who voted Communist are 
not Communists, but cast their votes 
as they did because they felt it was 
their only way of voicing their pro- 
test against what had become an in- 
tolerable economic situation. Here it 
was ballots, not bullets, that won for 
Communism. 

Much the same thing happened re- 
cently on America’s _ billion-dollar 
military base on Okinawa. In Naha, 
capital city of Okinawa, Communist 
Mayor Kamejiro Senaga 
forced into an election designed to 
him office. But the 
mayor not only won; he strengthened 
his hold on Okinawa’s highest elec- 
tive office, and in the process defeated 


lime was 


throw out of 
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the combined conservative forces sup- 
ported by the U.S. military command. 

A similar development occurred 
2500 miles south of Okinawa, in Indo- 
nesia. Communists have now suc- 
ceeded in capturing local political 
control of Java, home of 55 million 
of Indonesia's 82,000,000 poulation. 
A series of local elections resulted in 
the Communists running second in 
Jakarta, the capital, and first in the 
other two leading cities, Bandung 
and Surabaya. 

And across the seas, in British 
Guiana, a crown colony on the north- 
east coast of South America, the 
people voted, for the second time in 
four years, for the pro-Communist 
People’s Progressive Party. 

Here, in five widely diverse coun- 
tries—Syria, India, Okinawa, Indo- 
nesia, and British Guiana, scattered 
on the map from the Mediterranean 
to the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic 

Communism has achieved its great- 
est gains in a decade—without firing 
a shot. Here, in areas of the world 
into which we have poured billions 
of dollars in arms, the Communists 
have won governments or won peo- 


Aftermath in Wisconsin 





When a recent Republican meet- 
ing in Milwaukee reached the item 
of “new business” on its agenda, 
after droning through the minutes of 
the last meeting, someone hastily 
made a motion to adjourn. The mo- 
tion carried overwhelmingly. Nobody 
seemed to want to discuss the only 
new business there was—the resur- 
gence of the Democratic Party in 
Wisconsin in the wake of Senator 
William Proxmire’s smashing victory 
over former Governor Walter J. 
Kohler in the race for the late Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy's seat. 

While Republicans in Wisconsin 
are silent, confused, and leaderless, 
Democrats are jubilantly looking for- 
ward to a statewide sweep in 1958. 
Party memberships are multiplying 
and candidacies are blooming in the 


ples in free elections without embark- 
ing on the kind of military aggression 
our foreign policy is designed to meet. 

Even Mr. Dulles is now alarmed. 
At a recent press conference he ex- 
pressed the view that Communist vic- 
tories in local elections in India and 
Indonesia represented a dangerous 
trend. But Mr. Dulles declined to 
say what could or should be done 
because to do so, he said, would be 
interfering with the internal policies 
of other countries. 

This is pure nonsense, for Mr. 
Dulles is forever interfering wherever 
he can to add another military alli- 
ance to his string. If Mr. Dulles would 
face up to the causes of Communist 
advances, if he would recognize the 
self-defeating character of his almost 
exclusive emphasis on military con- 
tainment, he might discover a form 
of interference highly prized by the 
countries concerned—a negotiated 
end to the suicidal arms race and a 
United Nations economic develop- 
ment program that would strike at 
the political instability and economic 
insecurity that make for both con 
flict and Communism. 


hope that Proxmire’s triumph repre- 
sents the end of one of the longest 
droughts in American political his- 
tory outside the Solid South. Only 
once in 65 years—and that was part 
of the Roosevelt landslide of 1932- 

have the Democrats elected a gover- 
nor in Wisconsin. 


Now, with the election still more 
than a year away, Wisconsin Demo- 
crats have an announced candidate 
for governor. He is State Senator 
Gaylord Nelson, one of the most pop- 
ular political figures in the state, a 
skillful strategist, brilliant debater, 
and keen student of state affairs. With 
the tide running as it is (See Senator 
Proxmire’s article, “Seeds of Revolt,” 
on Page 6 of this issue) and with 
candidates like Proxmire and Nelson 
heading the ticket, it doesn't seem 
unreasonable to take seriously the 
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confident claim of the Democrats that 
they will capture Wisconsin in 1958 
for the second time since 1892. 


Stassen: Public & Private 





Publicly, Harold Stassen still bub- 
bles with optimism over the ultimate 
harvest of the recently deadlocked 
disarmament talks in London. Pub 
licly, too, the American delegate to 
that conference places the blame for 
failure up to now on the Soviet re- 
fusal to agree to a ban on the making 
of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes. 

Privately, however, Mr. Stassen has 
other and quite clashing views. To 
his closest intimates in Washington 
he has expressed views bordering on 
despair—and the culprit is not so 
much Soviet Russia, however great 
was her truculence in rejecting the 
Western package in purely propa- 
ganda terms, but the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration that sent Stassen to Lon- 
don to represent it. 

Stassen, his friends have disclosed, 
feels that the rug was pulled from 
under him at several strategic mo- 
ments during the London talks—by 
the Pentagon, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—when _ prelimi- 
nary agreement seemed near. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seemed genuinely 
dedicated to reaching at least a lim- 
ited understanding with the Soviets, 
but allowed Dulles and the military 
brass to tie Stassen’s hands at just the 
moments he seemed closest to success. 


Formula for Failure 





Perhaps the most revealing disclos- 
ure of Stassen’s private feelings about 
his five and a half months of haggling 
in London came from Marquis W. 
Childs, one of the ablest and most 
accurate of Washington correspond- 
ents. Writing for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Childs drew on information 
from at least two persons with whom 
Stassen had talked in “strictest priv- 
acy” of his difficulties in London. 
Stassen told them, Childs reported, 
that if vou deliberately want to pre- 
vent achieving an arms agreement, 
then you do the following: 

“Il. You make your proposals so 
complicated and so far reaching that 
the other side is almost certain to 
reject them. 

“2. You impose on the negotiator 
the necessity to check and recheck 
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with officials back home before he can 
advance another step in the negotia- 
tions. In other words, you make it 
as dificult as possible to carry on a 
frank face-to-face discussion on the 
terms of a disarmament agreement. 

“3. You tolerate, if you do not ac- 
tively encourage, officials who say 
publicly that there is no possibility 
of getting a disarmament agreement 
and that an agreement would in 
any event be unworkable if not 
undesirable.” 

Childs took pains to point out that 
Stassen careful not to 
specific blame on officials of the 
Eisenhower Administration, but “he 
left no doubt that he felt he had been 
under a grave handicap during the 
London talks.” This is Washington 
lingo for saying that Stassen blames 
his superiors in Washington but 
would rather not be caught saying 
just that. 


was place 


Hope Comes Calling 





The Arab-Israeli conflict, so heavily 
charged with violent emotion, often 
seems insoluble. But a hopeful ex- 


pression that time may be working 
for a mellowing of moods came re 
cently from, of all places, Damascus, 


and from, of all people, Khaled Azem, 
Syria’s defense minister and the man 
most responsible for Syria's increas 
ing economic collaboration with the 
Soviet Union. 

Talking with the New York Post's 
roving Middle Eastern correspondent, 
Frank Gervasi, Azem said: “It is im 
possible to talk of peace with Israel 
in the present context and while 
some of us are still alive. But a new 
generation is emerging and it might 
not be as bitter about Israel as many 
of us are now.” 

More astonishing, still, was Azem’s 
subsequent comment that there may 
be a possibility of peace in “two, five, 
or ten years, given a long period of 
quiet on the frontiers and sincere dem 
onstration on Israel's part that it has 
truly peaceful intentions toward us.” 


Snubs and Sensitive Souls 





It may seem hard to believe but a 
snub 28 months ago is held at least 
partly accountable for “the turn 
events have taken” in the Middle 
East. In his exclusive interview with 
Gervasi, Azem told of a hitherto un 
publicized snub administered by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, in 


the spring of 1955, that was to have 
far-reaching consequences. 

“In June 1955 seven foreign min- 
isters from the Middle East 
New York for a meeting of the United 
Nations,” the Syrian official recalled 
All asked to see Mr. Dulles 

“He spends a lot of 
around the world interviewing lead 
ers to obtain the raw materials ol 
his policies. Here was a golden op 
portunity. He didn’t need to travel; 
a group of influential men were wait 


were in 


time fiying 


ing on his doorstep to give him in 
formation. But he flatly 
see any of the diplomats 


refused to 
“I was one of those men—my coun 
try’s delegate to the U.N. I 
that Mr. Dulles’ 
ceive me—and his 
to the others—may 
erable to do with 
taken.” 


Red Retreat 


The Communist Party in the 
United States is skidding to an all- 
time low. Seven 
or 45 per cent, abandoned the Party 
during the past year, leaving present 
membership at 10,000. (It was 80,000 
in 1945.) Newest and most important 
of recent defectors is Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the Daily Worker, 
who, like Howard Fast and 
long-time Communist spokesmen, has 
concluded that American Reds 
cannot attain genuine independence 
of the Kremlin line. 

The exodus began shortly after the 
20th Congress of the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union revealed, 
in February 1956, the paranoid bru 
tality that marked Stalin’s long re 
gime. It picked up fresh momentum 
that fall when the Kremlin imposed 
its iron terror on Hungary. It 
tinued through this year as a 


cannot 
deny refusal to re 
refusal to listen 
have had consid 
the turn events 


have 


thousand comrades, 


other 


now 


con 
new 
wave of purges and a revival of Soviet 
intransigence in foreign affairs sick 
ened many of who had su 
vived the earlier revelations 

If the present defection 
continues, and publi 
cists who have found rich pickings in 
the red menace will find themselves 
technologically unemployed. In fact, 
as Senator William Proxmire reports 
in his article in this issue, his recent 
campaign in the home state of M¢ 
Carthy marked “by the almost 
complete disappearance of McCarthy 
style campaigning.” 


those 


pace ol 
Congressmen 


was 





Seeds of Revolt 


by SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


The Editors of The Progressive invited Senator William Proxmire 
to analyze the mood of the people of Wisconsin, in terms of na- 
tional politics, for readers of this magazine. The article that follows 
represents his reflections on the principal attitudes he encountered 
on major issues as he traveled through every county of Wisconsin 
in the recent campaign that produced a spectacular upset with his 
election as the first Democratic United States Senator from Wis- 
consin in a quarter of a century—THE Eprrors. 


_ people of America are deeply 
troubled. Despite Administration 
claims of boundless prosperity, the 
people feel economically insecure and 
victimized by national policies which 
favor entrenched wealth; despite the 
bland assurances of the Eisenhower 
Administration in the field of foreign 
affairs, they are worried that America 
has lost her leadership in the world, 
that we are bungling our way from 
crisis to crisis. 

When I refer to the people of 
America, I base my observations, of 
course, on talks with many thousands 
of Wisconsin citizens in my recent 
campaign for United States Senator. 
But Wisconsin, in many respects, is 
much like the rest of America. It has 
large cities with great manufacturing 
enterprise; it has rich and productive 
farmland. Its people represent an ac- 
curate cross-section of the nation as a 
whole. I am convinced that what I 
saw and heard in many thousands of 
miles of travel in my own state is 
paralleled in most of the states of the 
country. 

I found everywhere, among farm- 
ers, workers, small business men, edu- 
cators, and professional men and 
women, a deepening concern over the 
lack of affirmative leadership in the 
Eisenhower Administration. In 1952 
and again in 1956 the people of my 
state voted for Mr. Eisenhower by 
huge majorities. The people still like 
Ike—the man. They sense good in- 
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tentions, but they suspect now, for 
the first time, that he lacks capacity, 
direction, conviction, firmness, and 
an understanding of the problems 
that confront the country. They think 
of him more now as a good guy than 
a good President. And they are dis- 
turbed to the point of political re- 
volt over the policies of his Admin- 
istration that favor, in the language 
I heard so often, “the big people.” 

Although people generally recog- 
nize the great contributions big bus- 
iness has made to government and 
the national economy—a recognition 
I share—they are troubled by what 
seems to them the development of 
a single interest concentration in 
Washington today. For example, 
many people believe, as I do, that 
successful big business men have a 
role to play in our government, but 
people are disturbed by the dispropor- 
tionate extent to which they and 
their views have come to domi- 
nate government under the present 
Administration. 

I am confident now that although 
Mr. Eisenhower's personal popularity 
remains relatively high, it is political- 
ly meaningless. The country has lost 
faith in him as a leader, as our Pres- 
ident, and this dominant fact of po- 
litical life will be overpoweringly 
evident next year. Then this feeling 
of disenchantment, this mounting 
conviction that he is unable to lead 
effectively and has turned the reins 


of government over to less well-mean- 
ing aides, seems likely to result in a 
landslide of protest on election day. 

Perhaps I can best convey the re- 
sults of feeling the pulse of the people 
during the recent campaign by re- 
calling the most representative of the 
many conversations I had with typical 
Americans, 

On countless occasions the prin- 
cipal criticism of my Republican op- 
ponent, former Governor Walter J. 
Kohler, was that he represented the 
big-business approach of the Eisen- 
hower Administration and couldn't 
know or understand the problems of 
the average American. 

“I usually vote Republican,” a 
hardware dealer in a central Wiscon- 
sin community told me, “but I can’t 
this time. Kohler is a solid supporter 
of the Eisenhower Administration 
and that Administration is poison for 
us small business men.” 

“How can they say in Washington 
that the tight money policy will stop 
inflation when we get more and more 
inflation while the little fellow can’t 
borrow what he needs to stay in bus- 
iness?”—this was another that re- 
curred frequently. 

“Doesn't inflation mean big de- 
mand and small supply, and if so, 
why do prices stay so high, and go 
higher, when the supply is bigger 
than the demand? Somebody is clean- 
ing up, and it isn’t us.” 


A Madison optometrist, participat- 
ing in a Madison Capital Times sym- 
posium on the causes of the election 
results, summed up sentiment I had 
heard often during the campaign 
when he said: “It was sort of a revolt 
against the Republican Administra- 
tion. The whole record of this Ad- 
ministration is towards big business. 
Personality had little to do with the 
outcome.” 

Early one morning, at the railroad 
yards in North Fond du Lac, a young 
workman, lunch pail in one hand, 
stuck out his other hand and said, 
“I'm voting for you, Bill, because 
you're for us little guys. The other 
crowd is taking care of their own and 
that doesn’t leave much for us.” 

On the bustling main street of Osh- 
kosh three hours later, a housewife, 
in her forties, accepted a “Proxmire 
for Senator” leaflet and volunteered, 
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“I'm not voting for Kohler, you can 
be sure of that. He’s a big man him- 
self and all the big people with the 
big money are behind him. They're 
the ones who are driving prices up 
every day. Why just this morning 
when I went to the store. . .” 

The tight money policy of high in- 
terest rates was a matter ol grave con- 
cern to many small business men. For 
example, a Racine merchant said: 
“These high interest rates are hurt 
ing small business men like me. | 
can’t get along the way I used to, but 
the big boys seem to be able to get 
all they want. We're way down on 
the totem pole and nobody in Wash- 
ington seems to care very much. I’ve 
been trying to borrow money I need 
to clean up this place for nearly a 
year but I can't get the money. The 
bank says the federal government con- 
trols what they lend. That’s Ike. Koh- 
ler's for Ike. So there you are and 
that’s why I’m voting for you.” 

Everywhere in Wisconsin, which is 
the dairyland of America, the farmers 
were critical of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s farm policies and es- 
pecially bitter toward Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. The 


feeling runs deep that the Admin- 


istration just doesn’t care and that the 
farmers, like the small business men, 
have been the victims of an economic 
squeeze that makes talk of prosperity 
ring with a hollow sound for them. 
Despite Mr. Benson's post-election in- 
sistence that farm discontent was not 
a factor in the recent Wisconsin elec- 
tion, I can say from widespread 
personal experience that it was a 
dominant consideration in the out- 
come. Anyone who analyzes the pre- 
cinct-by-precinct returns will find that 
I increased greatly my previous vote 
against Kohler and, in many cases, 
won out in rural areas that Wisconsin 
Democrats have failed to crack for a 
number of years. 


Just outside Beaver Dam one after- 
noon, a farmer spotted my “Proxmire- 
for-Senator” car-top sign, strolled up, 
and said, “Are you Proxmire? Well, 
I'm for you. I've given the Repub- 
licans the last vote they'll ever get 
from me. Voting for Kohler is like 
voting for Benson, and that’s like vot- 
ing for the big dairy corporations that 
are telling Benson what to do. Do 
you know what they tell him? They 
tell him to drive down what the 
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farmer gets so the big guys can buy 
cheap and sell high. And that’s why 
I'm all through with the Republicans, 
and I know there are a lot more like 
me.” 

In almost four months of daily 
campaigning since the death of Sen- 
ator McCarthy May 2, much of it 
face-to-face conversations with men 
and women in the cities, towns, and 
villages, this theme of revolt against 
“big money” was voiced over and ove 
again. Of course there are variations 
There were contradictions But 
the steady, basic, relentless theme was 


the same. 


Even the variations and the coun 
terpart seemed part of the same fun 
damental pattern of protest against 
big money and its overriding influ- 
ence on the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Farmers and small business men 
were by no means the only critics of 
the present regime in Washington. 
Countless persons with whom I talked 
emphasized the need for a liberalized 
program of social security, and this, 
I suspect in looking back, was the 
most discussed specific legislative is- 
sue during the entire campaign. 

Outside the gates of International 
Harvester early one August morning, 
some 500 men were milling around 
waiting for the gates to open. In 16 
separate conversations in a period of 
a few minutes social security was 
brought up 12 times. 

“Why can’t they drop the age be- 
low 65? Women get social security at 


too. 
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62, why can’t we?” These comments 
from a heavy set man in his fifties sit- 
ting on a stone stoop were represent 
ative of questions raised by many of 
the others. 

Twenty feet away a group of five 
or six men were gathered together 
One of them pushed a fellow worker 
in my direction with the suggestion 
“You tell Proxmire; here he is.” The 
worker who was pushed looked up, 
smiled, and said: “By the time we get 
social security we've got maybe a few 
years to go. There just isn’t enough 
time to take it easy and relax before 
you die. Why can’t they cut it back, 
the tightwads?” 

Closer to the gate, a man 
plained, “How can a fellow live on 
social security with prices going up 
all the time? A man can't afford to 
take it. A lousy $25 a week—that'’s all 
you're allowed to earn while you're 
on social security. Of course the big 
guys in Washington wouldn't appre 
ciate what it means to try to live on 
your social security money.” 


com 


With men and especially women of 
65—retired workers—social security 
is even more a subject of conversation 
and protest than Benson was with 
the farmers. Over and over again | 
was to hear that the Republicans were 
unmindful of the plight of the aged 
and that I was going to get their vote 
because I took a vigorous position in 
behalf of an expanded and liberalized 
social security program. 

There was a good deal of counter- 
point too. When I had run for Gov 
ernor three times in succession I had 
heard much about Democratic wars, 
Democratic spending, and Democrat 
ic taxes. These things did not emerge 
very often in this 1957 campaign. The 
favorite negative theme was still big 
labor, rarely from working men and 
women, but almost a Pavlov-like re 
sponse from the man or woman who 
would refuse a handshake or decline 
a campaign leaflet I held out. 

“Labor’s too big, got too much 
power”—this was the way a neatly 
dressed man in Eau Claire put it 
This comment recurred a fair number 
of times during the campaign, but 
oddly enough I can recall no direct 
reference to the Beck or Hoffa hear- 
ings or other aspects of the labor 
rackets inquiry then in progress in 
Washington. 

Critical 


reference to Democratic 
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spending and taxing, of which there 
were many in my earlier campaigns, 
were absent this year. The Eisenhow- 
er budget and successive failures to 
cut taxes under the Republican re- 
gime seemed to have cut the heart 
out of this previously effective Repub- 
lican charge against the Democrats. 
Constantly in previous campaigns, 
working men and farmers, no less of- 
ten than business men, would snap at 
me, “Taxing and spending are all 
Democrats can ever think about.” I 
heard it not once in 1957. Typical of 
the switch was this comment from a 
well dressed woman at a drug store in 
Marshfield: “Eisenhower is making 
you Democrats look like pikers. Our 
taxes are up and what are we getting 
for it? Why I understand he’s spend- 
ing more money than even Truman 
ever did. At least you Democrats spent 
it on the people who needed it.” 
WE 

The same theme of Republican 
concern for the big business man 
turned up in the discussion of an is- 
sue that is peculiar to Wisconsin but 
has some national overtones. Wiscon- 
sin has no sales tax. Many Repub- 


licans, pushed hard by the powerful 


business interests in the state, have 
been fighting for a sales tax in recent 
years. | have fought this attempt to 
saddle Wisconsin with this regressive 
tax for some time and my stand was 
clearly known to a great many people. 
Kohler, on the other hand, had come 
out in favor of a sales tax after the 
end of his third administration as 
Governor of Wisconsin. A Milwaukee 
woman sitting on her porch step typ- 
ified countless comments I heard 
when she said: “I won't vote for Koh- 
ler because, like the other big guys, 
he is for a sales tax, and it’s the poor 
family that would carry the biggest 
part of the burden if they slapped a 
tax on all the things we have to 
consume.” 

Lovers of liberty everywhere will 
be heartened, I know, by the almost 
complete disappearance of McCarthy- 
style campaigning as a significant fac- 
tor in Wisconsin politics. In my previ- 
ous campaigns, in 1952, 1954, and 
1956, I had encountered considerable 
resistance to the Democrats as the 
party that harbored Communists in 
government and was soft on subvers- 
ives. 1 found none of this in the spec- 
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ial election of 1957. McCarthy as a 
personality is still discussed and de- 
bated in some quarters, but the legacy 
of McCarthyism has disappeared. My 
guess is that this will hold true for 
the rest of the country as well in the 
election campaign next year. I do not 
mean to suggest by any of this that 
the people are not acutely aware of 
the dangers of subversion and infiltra- 
tion, for they are. But they have 
learned that McCarthyism brought 
no helpful results, that far from meet- 
ing the danger, it actually played in- 
to Communist hands. 


I was enormously encouraged by 
the refusal of the people to be stam- 
peded into a revival of McCarthyism 
result of recent United States 
Supreme Court decisions upholding 
the basic liberties of the individual. 
Some of the more important Court 
opinions came down early in this Sen- 
atorial campaign, and _ irresponsible 
politicians and columnists sought to 
inflame public opinion against the 
Court and its defense of freedom. 
But I found little if any response to 
this campaign among the people. 


as a 


Although issues of foreign policy 
played a secondary role to domestic 
problems, I found everywhere a great 
discontent with John Foster Dulles’ 
stewardship of the State Department. 
Invariably, when people talked of 
foreign affairs, they subjected Dulles 
to the same bitter criticism that they 
leveled at Benson in the field of ag- 
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riculture. I heard not one favorable 
reference to Dulles in all my talks 
and travels. There were many, like 
the Green Bay paper-worker, who 
asked me: 

“Why don’t they get rid of that guy 
Dulles? Has he ever done anything 
right? That's a pretty important job 
he has. If anybody can talk us into 
war it’s that guy. Can't they just 
somehow lose him?” 

A filling station owner on the out- 
skirts of Milwaukee asked me: “Is 
there any limit to the jams this guy 
Dulles can get us into? If Ike won't 
take charge of foreign policy stuff, 
why doesn't he get someone who gets 
along better with other people and 
doesn’t have to be bragging all the 
time about his cute strategy?” 


A school teacher who had been 
abroad this summer put it to me this 
way: “It’s so hard to defend American 
foreign policy with foreigners when 
you don’t know what it is from day to 
day. I was astounded by the number 
of people I met who are warm and 
friendly to the United States in gen- 
eral but who think that Mr. Dulles 
is a terrible liability to us. If we don’t 
do something about that soon, we're 
going to be in even deeper trouble 
than we are.” 

Even in the field of foreign affairs 
the pattern of protest reflected deep 
concern over the influence of “big 
money” in shaping American policy. 
This was especially true in discussion 
of the recurring crisis in the Middle 
East as person after person felt im 
pelled to blame the influence of “the 
big oil interests” on at least some of 
the difficulties we face in that acutely 
troubled area of the world. 

The seeds of revolt have yielded 
their first harvest in Wisconsin. But 
this is only a beginning. The revolt 
will grow and spread throughout the 
land, and will lead, I am confident, 
to decisive political changes in 1958 
and 1960. The Democratic Party is 
faced with a great opportunity—and 
a great challenge. Its opportunity is 
to win greatly increased margins in 
Congress in 1958 and elect more Dem- 
ocratic governors and state legisla- 
tures. The challenge that faces the 
Democratic Party is to accent respons- 
ibly the positive and the progressive, 
and thus deserve to accept the reins 
of leadership in the critical years just 
ahead. 
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Is There A New Nixon? 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


WO HOURS the 

vote on the jury trial amendment 
to the civil rights bill, there was a 
huddle, just off the Senate floor, of 
strategists backing a “strong” bill. 
Heads together, comparing notes on 
a checklist of Senators, were Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., vice chairman of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, a 
spokesman for the United Automo- 
bile Workers, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral William Rogers—and Vice-Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon. 

Was this the same Nixon who 
devoted so large a part of his 
1954 campaign to charging that the 
Democratic Party was in the grip of 
ADA and that ADA was “soft” on 
Communism? Superficially different, 
yet basically the same—for the same 
relentless ambition that led him to 
denounce liberals two years ago 
moved him to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with them this year. Now, 
as then, he is running for President 
24 hours a day, and it is one of the 
more encouraging signs of the times 
that his quest has taken him so far 
afield from the dregs of McCarthyism 
he stirred up in 1954. 

From the day of his re-nomination 
in the Cow Palace last year, Nixon's 
unequalled political ingenuity has 
been concentrated on one problem— 
how does a Vice President secure his 
Party’s nomination for the Presiden- 
cy? It is by no means as easy as it 
seems; it has not been done since 
Van Buren accomplished the feat in 
1832. 

There time when Nixon 
might have relied upon the compel- 
ling argument of “inevitability.” So 


before crucial 


was a 
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long as most politicians assumed that 
the President might die any day, few 
would venture to come out against 
Nixon, lest they join Harold E. Stas- 
sen in the political scrap-heap. But 
the atmosphere of inevitability did 
not persist. Instead, the impression 
gained ground that the President, 
taking his duties as lightly as he 
seems determined to do, might not 
only survive his second term but at- 
tend the funerals of many who once 
thought otherwise. Whatever inhi- 
bition about the inevitability of Nix- 
on remained were shattered when 
Senator William F. Knowland, an- 
nouncing on January 7 his decision 
not to run for re-election, all but cast 
his hat into the big ring. 

Van Buren in 1832 was forced up- 
on a divided convention by his 
mighty predecessor, Andrew Jackson. 
Could Nixon achieve the succession 
by a similar apostolic laying on of the 
President's hands? For years he acted 
as if he thought so. But two circum- 
stances must combine to assure suc- 
cess by this route—that Eisenhower's 
support of Nixon be as whole-heart- 
ed as Jackson’s was of Van Buren, 
and that his influence over his party 
be as great as “Old Hickory” en 
joyed. To a political realist like 
Nixon, it must be apparent that 
neither condition is certain of 
fulfillment. 


The President's initial acceptance 
of Nixon as a running-mate was so 
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unpremeditated as to be almost cas 
ual. “The first thing I knew about 
any Presidential nominee having any 
great influence in the Vice Presiden 
tial selection was, I think, about the 
moment | nominated,” he told 
his May 31, 1955, press conference 
“I wrote down the names of five, or 
maybe it was six, men, younger men, 
that I admired, that seemed to me 
to have made a name for themselves 
And I said, ‘Any one of these will be 
acceptable to me,’ and he 
the list.” 

The President seems to have want 
ed to submit another of his lists to 
the 1956 Convention. And there is 
no reason to assume he was pleased 
at having his hand forced by the 
G.O.P. National Chairman, Leonard 
Hall. On the contrary, the latter has 
remained since his retirement the 
most visibly unrecognized and unre 
warded politician in the country. As 
for Nixon, he was so infuriated by 
the President's attitude toward him 
during this period that he was more 
than once on the point of throwing 


in the sponge. 


between the 


was 


was on 


The relations 
men have never, in fact, been inti- 
mate. So far as the records show, 
Nixon has yet to be invited to spend 
a single night at Gettysburg. Indeed, 
he had not even seen the inside of 
the nation’s most publicized farm 
house until the campaign kick-off 
rally last year—and then only be- 
cause Mrs. Nixon expressed curiosity 
about its furnishings 

The President prefers the com 
pany of generals, or of corporation 
heads whose success in big business 
has been such as to qualify them 
for the assimilated rank of general 
So it is quite natural that his list 
for 1960, which he is already dis 
cussing with his friends, should be 
headed by General Alfred M. Gruen 
ther, former NATO commander 
and presently head of the American 
Red Cross, and Robert Anderson, the 
new Secretary of the Treasury 


two 


Nixon’s supporters are confident 
that these dark horses will never get 
off the starting mark. Anyway, they 
question what value Nixon need at 
tach to the President's “second-best” 
blessing. By all appearances, its worth 
is steadily depreciating, as Eisenhow 
er by his own sheer political inepti 
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tude steeply accelerates the normal 
decline in influence of a second-term 
President. As one of Nixon’s closest 
associates recently told me: 

“With every day that passes, Nix- 
on needs the President less, and the 
President needs Nixon more.” 

Nixon, therefore, is stepping dis- 
creetly out from under the shadow 
of the President and striking out on 
his own. This involves the perplexing 
problem of positioning himself in 
the developing split between “mod- 
ern” and Old Guard Republicans. 

At first, Nixon moved with ex- 
treme caution. Between election day 
and the beginning of May, while the 
Battle of the Budget was being 
fought, he made no major speeches 
and avoided the background chats 
with correspondents by which his 
opinions are usually communicated 
to the public. Only once did he break 
surface during these six months— 
when, as presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate, he delivered a ruling against Sen- 
ate Rule 22 (the rule which makes 
the filibuster possible). This was a 
deliberate political initiative on his 
part, for the parliamentary situation 
was such that he need not have de- 
livered any ruling at all—and he had, 
in fact, to create the opportunity by 
prompting the civil rights forces, 
through Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
to raise the issue. And he was care- 
ful to let it be known that he had 
made the decision on his own, 
without any instruction from the 
President. 

In the ensuing weeks, the tense 
situation resulting from Israel's re- 
fusal to withdraw her troops from 
the Gaza Strip mounted to the climax 
of a Presidential telecast strongly 
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foreshadowing the use of sanctions 
against Israel. During all this period, 
Nixon's silence was positively deaf- 
ening, so much so that no Zionist 
voter could possibly find in the rec- 
ord any indication that Nixon had 
associated himself with Administra- 
tion policy. This rule of reticence 
applied even to off-the-record gather- 
ings. For instance, discussion was 
vehement when the President met 
with Administration and Congres- 
sional leaders before the telecast on 
sanctions. Nixon was present through- 
out the long meeting, but said not 
one word. Much later, when the dust 
had settled, he let it be known that 
he had considered the Anglo-French 
intervention a grave error; without 
it, he said, the Israeli forces could 
have pushed through to Cairo and 
settled the problem once and for all. 


Soon thereafter, the Vice President 
departed for the remote (but politi- 
cally rewarding) fields of Africa. Here 
he put to good use the techniques he 
had perfected in his domestic cam- 
paigning, particularly the planned 
spontaneity for which he regularly 
provides in his timetables. Each auto- 
cade, for example, was scheduled to 
allow opportunities for Nixon to step 
down from his car and for the vig- 
orous clasping of an ample (but not, 
in Senator Estes Kefauver’s style, un- 
limited) number of available hands. 
In a part of the world where previous 
rulers have kept their distance from 
the people, this came as a pleasant 
and effective surprise. As on his prev- 
ious visits to Asia and Latin America, 
he took care to touch base with re- 
ligious and trade union as well as 
political figures. His fulsome praise 
for Africa's new leaders increased 
both American prestige in the Dark 
Continent and his own political ap- 
peal at home. 

Back at home, Nixon found some 
of his advisers convinced that the 
hysteria over the budget had been 
whipped up to embarrass the Admin- 
istration and was already spending 
its force. The time had come, they 
told him, to speak out. Character- 
istically, he sent up a trial balloon 
first. On April 29 Jack Bell of the 
Associated Press wrote that the Vice- 
President had decided “to try 
the role of peacemaker between 
G.O.P. factions warring over ‘mod- 
ern Republicanism.’” 


Nixon was portrayed as committed 


to support the President's efforts to 
“make the Republican Party respon- 
sive to the modern-day needs and as- 
pirations of all people.” But, added 
Bell, “Mr. Nixon thinks this can be 
accomplished without goading the 
party’s conservatives into open rebel- 
lion With this in mind, Mr. 
Nixon puts his public support of 
Mr. Eisenhower's philosophy of 
change into words that don’t lend 
themselves to slogan-making.” 


Raymond H. Lahr of the Wash- 
ington Daily News must have been 
listening to the same oracle, for on 
the same day he wrote: 

“Some of [Nixon's] friends doubt 
he is enthusiastic about the use of 
labels like ‘modern’ and ‘up-to-date’ 
which stir resentment among Repub- 
lican conservatives. They believe the 
Nixon approach would be to spell 
out his program on a specific issue 
and fight for it without suggesting 
there are two kinds of Republicans 
dwelling in segregated camps.” 

Since then, Nixon has spoken out 
in defense of the budget, especially 
of overseas aid and defense spending; 
has called for moderation in any leg- 
islation to curb labor abuses; and 
has advocated aid to Poland—on 
this issue crossing swords directly 
with Senator Knowland. He has, in 
fact, been a far more effective and 
articulate spokesman for the Admin- 
istration program than has President 
Eisenhower himself. The reasons are 
obvious. The Vice President is strong- 
est precisely where his chief is 
weakest. Unlike the President, Nixon 
is not afraid of hard work, and he 
is both quick and thorough in his 
mastery of new subjects. When he 
speaks, he has the facts firmly in his 
grasp. And when he has chosen his 
goal, he does not wobble or waver in 
his pursuit of it. 

So striking is the contrast that he 
has for the first time found it expedi- 
ent to underline it. Recently his 
friends have let it be known that he 
is privately critical of the President 
for his weak and half-hearted support 
both of civil rights and of school aid. 
As William H. Stringer wrote in the 
Christian Science Monitor (July 26, 
1957): 

“It is known that Mr. Nixon was 
more strongly in favor of the school 
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construction bill than was President 
Eisenhower himself.” 

In an admiring Look profile (Sept. 
3, 1957), Richard L. Wilson has un- 
veiled the “new” Nixon. “The image 
of Nixon that people now hold car- 
ries only the faintest shadow of his 
Red-hunting days. A prolonged at- 
tack on him in a recent book by 
Alger Hiss aroused virtually no re- 
sponse from circles which, a couple 
of years ago, would have been quick 
to strike.” 

What, then, is to be done about 
the “old” Nixon? Wilson’s tactic is 
to plead “guilty as charged, but the 
accused has reformed.” For example: 

Lack of fixed principles? “He 
is developing political principles 
and convictions as he grows in 
experience.” 

His 1952 troubles over the private 
fund his sponsors had raised for 
him? “Since [then] Nixon has de- 
veloped puritanical sensitivity to the 
faintest hint of private gain from 
public office.” 

His relations with McCarthy (a 
tough one, because it must be dealt 
with in such a way as not to offend 
the late Senators’ admirers)? “Nixon 
has kept this quiet until now, but 
he lectured McCarthy several times 
.. . ‘For your own good, you should 
devote yourself to other fields. You 
should not be known as a one-shot 
Senator.’ ” 


Wilson has no doubt of “the big 
change” in Nixon. “He has made a 
distinct turn to the left. When the 
choice has been between the Repub- 
lican right and the Republican left, 
Nixon has sided with the Republican 


left.” 
ee] 


Other Nixon supporters and staf- 
fers deny that there is a “new” Nixon. 
The “old” Nixon, they maintain, was 
not as reactionary as generally por- 
trayed, and they cite carefully select- 
ed votes from his six years in Con- 
gress. Yet, when one reviews any rec- 
ognized liberal scorecard for these 
years, the few plusses are all but lost 
in a desert of minuses. Nixon did not 
stand with the Jenners and the Ma- 
lones—but he did not stand with 
Case or Javits either. (Significantly, 
Nixon maintains privately that, if he 
were sitting in the Senate now, he 
would be voting with Kentucky's 
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two Senators, Cooper and Morton.) 

Those who find it expedient to em- 
phasize the continuity in Nixon's 
career insist that he remains a con- 
servative at heart. He favors federal 
action to secure civil rights, but as 
the one and only exception to his 
general opposition to federal inter- 
vention in state and local affairs. He 
favors aid to school construction, but 
only to forestall irresistible pressure 
later for federal aid on a scale which 
might undermine local control of 
the schools. He thought the blunder- 
buss attack upon the budget this 
year wide of the mark, but insists 
that a firm hand could squeeze a 
great deal of water out of the federal 
bureaucracy. 

These same people, and they are 
close to Nixon, still see him as they 
always have, as a “builder of bridges” 
between the right and the left wing 
of the G.O.P. They now prefer to use 
the word “moderation,” thus staking 
for Nixon a place in the currently 
fashionable middle of the road. Not- 
ing how far Lyndon Johnson has 
mulled the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress to the right, they see Nixon in 
the same political orbit as the Texan 
Senator—in fact, to the left of him 
on the two crucial issues in the past 
Congress, civil rights and overseas 
aid. (The denunciation of Nixon by 
Senator Richard Russell and, in more 
moderate language, by Johnson him- 
self will make good campaign am- 
munition in 1960.) 


Has Nixon dangerously exposed 
himself to attack from the right 
flank? Already it seems clear that he 
has had to give up the idea, seriously 
canvassed until recently, of opposing 
Knowland’s bid for the governorship 
of California. On the traditional po- 
litical maxim, “if you can’t lick them, 
join them,” he seems likely to sup- 
port Knowland—and without asking 
or expecting his withdrawal from 
the contest for the Presidential 
nomination. 

He has also had to take into ac- 
count the fading luster of the Eisen- 
hower name, as most recently and 
dramatically shown by the upset de- 
feat of former Governor, and Eisen- 
hower man, Walter J. Kohler, in 
the Wisconsin Senatorial election. Al- 
ready this is being cited by the Old 
Guard as evidence that only its kind 
of candidates can win. 


The Nixon clique is not basically 


unhappy about the decline of the 
Eisenhower star, which they consider 
may make Nixon’s shine all the 
brighter. They are, in fact, already 
laying claim for him to the leader- 
ship of the G.O.P.—by default, they 
hasten to add, and not by a palace 
revolution. As Albert Clark, reflect- 
ing the private comments of Nixon's 
supporters, has written in the Wall 
Street Journal (Aug. 30, 1957): 

“The Vice President, his friends 
emphasize, did not usurp the leader- 
ship role. Instead, the role was 
thrust upon him by circumstances 
—Mr. Eisenhower's illnesses, Ike's 
distaste for rowdy politics, and his 
inexperience in practical political 
organization.” 

Ea 


The conclusion Nixon's friends 
prefer to draw from the victory of 
William Proxmire in Wisconsin is, 
in fact, the need to strengthen and re- 
build the Republican Party organ- 
ization from the ground up—a task 
which the President, because of his 
distaste for partisan politics, has neg- 
lected, but which Nixon, as “Organ- 
ization Man No. 1,” is emine ly 
fitted to undertake. Already 
intimate, state Republican lea s+ 
visiting Washington are by-passing 
the White House and making their 
pilgrimage instead to Nixon's crowd- 
ed suite in the Senate Office 
Building. 

As for Knowland, they profess not 
to see him as a serious threat. “He 
isn’t a winner,” they say. “He appeals 
only to the right-wingers—and there 
aren’t enough votes there to win the 
election. Every Republican conven- 
tion for twenty years has passed the 
Old Guard candidates by, and they 
will do it again.” 

“Knowland,” one of them confi- 
dently predicted to me, “will place 
Nixon’s name in nomination.” 

But is Nixon really a winner? 
This is the one note of doubt Wilson 
permits himself in his otherwise e 
static Look profile. He refers to the 
“Dewey-like quality of apparently 
heartless efficiency that plagues Nix- 
on. The most devastating criticism 
of him is that he lacks real heartfelt 
convictions and adjusts his views to 
political expediency.” 

On the plus side is the fact that 
liberal Republicans are no longer de 
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fensive about him, as they once were; 
they speak of him as having matured 
with responsibility. His relations with 
the press have improved as well. In 
the old days he seemed to distrust 
all journalists except for a few cronies 
and court favorites, like Ralph de 
Toledano of Newsweek. Recently, 
most notably in Africa, he has 
seemed much more at ease with them, 
and for the first time capable, like 
most other politicians, of “letting 
down his hair” with them in private 
talks. 

Nevertheless, a point must be 
noted about Nixon which may be a 
serious threat to his ambitions. Al- 
most uniquely among American pol- 
iticians (Kefauver, in a rather differ- 
ent way, is another instance) he is a 
“loner.” He has many acquaintances, 
admirers, and supporters, but few 
intimate friends. There is no equiv- 
alent of F.D.R.’s “cuff-links gang” or 
Dewey's kitchen cabinet. This gives 
Nixon great freedom of maneuver 
(increased by the readiness with 
which, when expedient, he drops 
even close friends, like Murray 
Chotiner). But it has its dangers as 
well. 


In America, most political figures 
do not rise alone to the greatest 
heights. They are surrounded by a 
coterie of counselors who rise with 
them and who, at the ultimate sum- 
mit of the White House, will be 
found manning the key posts. If one 
asks, as I have asked many people, 
who will be close to the throne in 
a Nixon Administration, the list be- 
gins and ends with his faithful spear- 
bearer, Deputy Attorney General 
William Rogers. Sometime, some- 
where near the beginning of his 
career, Nixon must have decided: 


“Down to Gehenna or up to the 
throne 
He travels 


alone.” 


farthest who travels 


Lonely people have reached the 
White House. But they have reached 
it by identifying themselves with 
some great issue which has stirred the 
people deeply. It remains to be seen 
whether inexhaustible energy and 
infinite adaptability are sufficient to 
attain the summit. Nixon is without 
doubt the present front-runner. But 
it is a the limitations of 

man that, if he stumbles, few 
will pause to help him up. 


measure of 
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The Turning Y ear: 
Harvest 


by HAL BORLAND 


This is the first of a series of seasonal essays by Hal Borland, dis- 
tinguished nature editorialist for the New York Times and author 
of High, Wide and Lonesome, This Hill, This Valley, and An 


American Year. 


Mr. Borland, who lives in the Connecticut Berk- 


shires, will contribute his next installment of “The Turning Year’ 


in January—THE Eprrors. 


HE YEAR has turned on the pivot 

of the equinox and Fall has 
come, quiet as morning mist, bril- 
liant as a scarlet maple leaf, bold as 
the hoot of a barred owl in the 
moonlight. First frost has come to 
many valleys, but we have been for- 
tunate; our garden, thanks to the 
river which flows close by, has not 
been touched. The growing season, 
though, is over and we have been 
garnering the late harvest, bringing 
in the Winter squashes, digging the 
late beets and carrots, stowing Ben 
Davis and Russet apples, picking the 
last few nubbins of sweet corn 
planted in July, picking green to- 
matoes for one more batch of picca- 
lilli. And we have been redding up 
the garden for the Winter and next 
year’s planting. 

That is the way of life on the 
land. You don’t merely close out 
one season and say, “That's that.” 
You look forward to another year, 
and another; which is a way of tell- 
ing yourself that there is a conti- 
nuity, an inevitable progression, one 
season to another, one year to the 
next. Harvest is a very old word 
which stems back to herbs, the grow- 
ing things that were here long be- 
fore man came to exercise his ten- 
ancy. And that is something to re- 
member in the time of maturity and 
falling leaves. Man didn’t invent the 


harvest; he merely profited by it, 
and he still does. 

Fall and harvest are natural con- 
sequences that reach back beyond the 
time of man, to a time when the 
land itself was rising from the depths 
and the ooze was pregnant with all 
the potentialities of life and growth. 
Perhaps it is significant that both 
words, Fall and harvest, have Ger- 
manic origins that long predate the 
Norman conquest. They go back to 
a time when all men were close to 
the land and knew intimately such 
matters as cause and effect. That 
knowledge was not complete, and it 
was overlaid with what we call su- 
perstition. Men knew that you had 
to plant if you would reap, but they 
also believed that unless they propi- 
tiated the gods of harvest they would 
probably face a long, lean, hungry 
Winter. Over the centuries man has 
grown away from the land and has 
disowned the gods; but one of the 
virtues of Fall is that it lures man 
back to the land, if only on outings 
to see the brilliant foliage and, 
largely unwittingly, to feel the pres- 
ence of the gods that have been 
forgotten. 

Only the other day one of my 
farmer neighbors, discussing the year, 
spoke of his short hay crop. We had 
a severe drought this year in my area 
and many farmers had to cut corn, in- 
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tended for grain, to fill their silos. 
Charley spoke of his short hay crop 
and the ear corn he has sacrificed to 
his silo, and he said, “I guess we just 
don’t live right. Maybe we can do 
better next year.” And there was the 
whole of it, the venerable harvest 
god belief and the persistent farmer 
belief. There was jocular reference 
to a harvest god who punished or 
rewarded, and there was basic belief 
in another year, another chance 
to plant and till and make a har- 
vest that would be generous and 
satisfactory. 

Charley also talked of how he 
plowed and fertilized and planted, 
and of how one field did better than 
another despite the drought. And 
that was another part of the harvest 
—the recapitulation, the appraisal of 
cause and effect. That, too, is one of 
the values of life on the land or 
close to it. You don’t live with plants 
that depend on the sun and the rain 
and have to lean with the wind with- 
out seeing that there is such a thing 
as a power beyond the reach of 
man’s persistent legislative hand. 
It's somewhat humbling to admit 
this, but a touch of humility never 
injured anyone permanently. Maybe 
it is disappointing to learn that no 
law on the statute books ever fended 
off a late Spring frost or an early 
Fall freeze, amd that neither cut 
worms nor chinch bugs have yet 
been legislated out of existence. But 
it is something worth pondering, 
nevertheless. We can hatch eggs in 
incubators, and we can grow toma- 
toes, of a sort, in greenhouses in 
midwinter; but man has yet to learn 
how to create so humble and effec- 
tive an element of life as a radish 
seed or an onion bulb. Even the 
scientists, who in their own way are 
more potent than the lawmakers, 
can't do that. It takes another seed 
or another bulb to do it, and it takes 
soil and sunlight and rain, which are 
rather fundamental matters. 


Right now, when we are gathering 


the late harvest, we are aware of 
such fundamentals, for they are all 
in the ripeness at hand, the sum of 
old, old forces, forces which created 
man himself. When we go out to 
look at the flare of the swamp 
maples, or at the beauty of aspens 
and buckbrush, or merely to see Fall 
in the green of live oaks on tawny, 
ripe-grass hillsides, we are seeing a 
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cycle of life that has been here a very 
long time and needs no help from 
man to go on being here whether 
man remains or not. About all man 
can do for trees, for instance, is 
plant them and cultivate them and 
provide a favorable environment for 
them, an environment a good deal 
like that in which they would grow 
best if left to their own devices. He 
can harvest them for lumber or paper 
pulp eventually, of course, and if he 
takes time to notice he will see their 
growth rings, see that they grew well 
one year, did less well another year, 
but that each year added another 
ring of growth no matter what man 
was doing meanwhile, whether he 
was warring or trucing or sending 
rockets to the moon. 


I hear a good deal from time to 
time about what man should do to 
improve his world. “His world” im- 
plies ownership of this planet, which 
is rather presumptuous, since he is 
vastly outnumbered by the birds, the 
insects, and many humble species of 
animals. But the point, to me, is 
that most of the proposals simmer 
down to ways of repairing man-made 
damage. Stop erosion. Reforest de- 
nuded areas. Restore the grass. 
Things like that. Then I look around 
my own acres and see that nature, 
in her own time, has been repairing 
such damage and, if I keep my preda- 
tory hands off, will do a splendid 
job eventually. I see that particularly 
in the Fall, when the leaves begin 
to drift down and I get a somewhat 
wider horizon, both literally and 
figuratively. 

I see, for instance, that the brook 
in the middle pasture which ripped 
out an acre or so of good grass in 
the flood of two years ago is peace- 
ful in its chosen channel and now 
is depositing silt in the flood scars. 
If we had left that brook alone it 


probably wouldn't have damaged the 
pasture in the first place. But we 
tried to change its course, and when 
the floods came they showed that 
we didn’t even know that water per 
sists in running downhill at its own 
pace and in its own course. For man 
is basically an arrogant creature who 
thinks he knows best about many 
things which are actually beyond his 
control. After the flood we left the 
brook alone, and it is going its own 
way and harming no one. 

I look up the mountain and see 
the diminishing trace of the old 
woods road, which established 
long before my time and which was 
gullied and useless when I came here. 
Thanks to the roots of birch and 
hemlock and the growth of moss and 
wild grass, it is slowly repairing it 
self. | was tempted to try some ero- 
sion control, but nature got ahead 
of me and is doing the job in her 
own way, doing it better than I could 
have. 


was 


And every time I set foot in my 
garden | see the results of construc- 
tive natural processes which, when 
they began, probably would have 
been legislated against had legislative 
man been here. My garden is a deep 
bed of silt washed down from the 
mountain over the centuries. Prob 
ably the washing process began with 
the end of the Ice Age of 15,000 years 
or so ago, and no doubt the hills 
were scoured to the granite bone by 
the torrential rains of that time. 
There is an eternal tendency of the 
elements to level the hills and fill 
the valleys, and my valley was partly 
filled before the trees took hold 
again and tied down the mountain 
side. So I now have a good garden 
and several deep-soiled pastures; and 
I am quite sure that neither I nor any 
other man could have supervised or 
even envisaged so effective and satis 
fying a project. All I have to do now 
is work with the elements, not against 
them, to make the best use of this 





old silt bed, to bring my cropping 
to a proper harvest year after year. 


Chinking thus, I go with the dog 
to see how the rabbits fare and if 
the partridges are doing all right. 
But as I walk the pasture edges I 
see that industry and a measure of 
dispute with nature are necessary al- 
so for my tenancy here. There is the 
flash of sumac war bonnets creeping 
down a swale in the lower pasture. 
If we don’t check that sumac this 
Winter we shall lose another acre or 
so of lodino and brome grass. We 
have fought that sumac steadily, and 
all we seem able to do is hold it at 
bay. Then I remember that only 
yesterday I pulled up half a hundred 
sugar maple seedlings in a corner of 
the vegetable garden. They came out 
easily, but had I left them I would 
have had saplings that in another ten 
years would have me camping in a 
thicket. They were seedlings from 
the big trees that we tap, now and 
then, for sap to make sugar and 
syrup. I am both fond and proud of 
those big maples, but I can’t let them 
take over the garden with their 
progeny. Down the road a piece is a 
field that was a good corn field only 
a few years ago. It was neglected a 
year or two, then abandoned, and 
now it is a thicket without a blade 
of grass left. A beautiful thicket, 
right now, all gold and scarlet, but 
a thicket just the same. 


Pat, the dog, runs a few rabbits 
and we come back to the house, both 
of us pleased with the state of our 
world. There are rabbits to run, and 
there is provender from the land. 
And we are here to enjoy the fruits 
of the season. Maybe that is why Fall 
seems to be. so important. One sea- 
son’s work is done. There will be 
time now for other tasks, and time 
to think, and feel, and quietly to 
live. I contemplate the total harvest, 
and feel as full of achievement as a 
gray squirrel who has made good his 
claim to a big butternut tree full 
of fresh, sweet nuts. Maybe more so, 
because I had a hand—only a hand, 
because it was really governed by the 
weather—in the planting and the 
tilling. The squirrel, being an in- 
ferior creature, planted at random 
and without particular purpose. And, 
since I presume the squirrel to have 
limited memory, his knowl 
edge of rather remote cause and cur- 
rent effect must be limited. He didn’t 


only a 
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plant that butternut tree, though 
one of his ancestors may have. So 
mine is the more intelligent pleasure. 
Or so I think, needing the superior 
feeling to which man is entitled, 
the feeling of intelligent planning 
brought to fruitful conclusion. 
ES 

Of course, when we get in the car 
and travel a bit, even here in this 
area, I see that nature herself has 
harvested on a scale that makes our 
own efforts seem inconsequential. 
There is a harvest on every hill, in 
every woods and swamp. But it 
would be traitorous to admit this too 
generally. Man is the creature who 
does this kind of thing, isn’t he? Man 
is the master in these matters. It is 
man’s world, and he is constantly 
telling himself that he knows best 
and does best at shaping his own 
environment. Why, he often says, he 
can even make the desert to blossom 
as the rose! 

Of course he can. He makes the 
desert bloom. And he sometimes 
creates new deserts. He builds dams, 
and he diverts rivers, and he cuts 
trees and he fills swamps. Man is 
the master of big achievements. But 
they really aren’t a fraction as big 
as the quiet achievement of grass 
taking over again after man’s flocks 
have created a dust bowl, or as tim- 
ber renewing itself after man’s axes 
have denuded a thousand wooded 
hills. 

Man can do many things, do them 
on a tremendous scale—tremendous, 
that is, by his own measure. But an 
ice sheet, or a flood, or a slight shift 
in the winds which bring rain clouds 
can do more to change the land 
than many generations of man. When 
I travel this land, whether in New 
England or the Midwest or the Far 
West or the South, anywhere, I see 
a land essentially shaped by forces 


beyond the human hand or brain, a 
land that can still hide the man- 
made cities among its hills. And | 
wonder why man, with all his talk 
of management and planning, has so 
much trouble managing himself. 

Somehow the natural environment 
asserts itself more fully in the Fall 
than at any other time of year, per- 
haps because it reveals its own 
strength of creation and fulfillment 
then. Man is only an inhabitant of 
the land, a beneficiary of natural 
forces. But when he goes forth in 
the Fall and sees what has been hap- 
pening he too often says, “See what 
I have wrought! See my _ great 
accomplishment!” 

As though he could color ten mil- 
lion sassafrass and sour gum leaves, 
or fashion a pumpkin in a labora- 
tory, or create electronically the 
haunting bark oi a fox on an Octo 
ber hillside. As though he had built 
the mountains, which can dwarf the 
biggest of his dams and hide them in 
a lesser canyon. As though he could 
fashion so simple a thing as a cu- 
mulous cloud in an Autumn sky. 

The world is in its finery now, its 
harvest finery, the triumphant col 
ors of fruition. And the shape of 
the world begins to clarify the na- 
tural world, the home of transient 
man. Fall winds are blowing, clear- 
ing the air, and frost skips down the 
valleys, precursor of snow and Win- 
ter, and another Spring, another new 
beginning. 

If the year holds any moment when 
man is invited to go forth and ap- 
praise his own works and wonder at 
their consequence, this is surely the 
time. How old are the pyramids? 
Less than six thousand years. And 
that maple just down the road, that 
shimmering flame of pink and gold, 
is of a species that was venerable 
when the Egyptians were still savages. 
The wheat in that granary was a 
wild grass literally as old as these 
hills when man first learned to use 
a flint tip on his hunting spear. May- 
be when he has reaped another thou- 
sand harvests and watched the falling 
of the leaves another thousand times, 
man will learn that it is himself, not 
the land, which challenges the wis- 
dom of human management. Maybe 
he will learn that there are still gods 
of the hills and fields that, if they 
no longer demand propitiation, at 
least do call for recognition. 
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A Walk with India’s Bhave 





Looting with Love 


by DON O. NOEL, JR. 


Delhi, India 
N April 18, 1951, in the small 
village of Pochempelli in the 
heart of a Communist-agitated India, 
one of Gandhi's closest disciples, a 
man named Vinoba Bhave, saw a 
new way in which a few people might 
help their needy neighbors. He called 
his new idea Bhoodan—literally, “the 
sharing gift of land”—and began 
trekking around India to tell more 
and more people how it might be 
done. 

Now, as Vinoba moves through his 
seventh year of trekking and preach- 
ing, he is still telling Indians how 
they can help their neighbors. But 
the concept has broadened, deepened: 
Bhoodan has become a _ program 
which carries the full burden of guid- 
ing India toward a Gandhian econ- 
omy. Vinoba speaks today not only 
of gifts of land, but of village organ- 
ization and the national economy. 

As the land-gift movement starts 
its seventh year, Vinoba has given it 
a new impetus and a new sense of 
urgency by calling for the nation- 
wide completion of his mission in 
1957. Previously Vinoba had set his 
workers’ goals in terms of hundreds 
of thousands of acres, of hundreds of 
villages. But now he has disbanded 
the organizational support which has 
backed his pilgrim marches hitherto, 
and has called upon the masses of 
the people to take up the burden. 
He has called for hundreds of march 
ing parties to spring up and collect 
land gifts throughout the country, 
and he has declared that his goal 
is total success. 


It is my interpretation that Vinoba, 
consciously or not, has acted in re- 
sponse to a grave crisis which con- 
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fronts the Bhoodan movement. For 
insofar as Bhoodan is more than sim 
ply the redistribution of land and a 
new concept of economic organiza 
tion for India, it has thus far failed 
to win any substantial measure of 
popular or governmental support. 
The direction which Nehru’s Con- 
gress government has chosen is to- 
ward rapid industrialization of the 
country, and away from Gandhian 
ideals. Even many of those who nom 
inally support Vinoba are in fact 
advocating only a watered-down ver- 
sion of his program. Time is running 
out on the Bhoodan movement in its 
larger conception, and I think it is 
in response to this challenge that 
Vinoba has set his sweeping goals for 
the current year. 

What is the total concept of 
Bhoodan as it has developed during 
the past six years? 

It is based today on an appeal not 
for individual land gifts, but for 
gramdan—village gifts. Vinoba ap- 
peals to all the residents of a village, 
all the property-owners, to give up 
their property and deed it to the 
village as a whole. He appeals to the 
village to dedicate itself to a new, 
cooperative life in which all will bet- 
ter their lot together. 

And let there be no question: the 
appeal works. Some who give do so 
in a genuine spirit of sacrifice and 
sharing; others do so in the surge of 
group enthusiasm; and some un- 
doubtedly give because they are 
shamed by others who have less but 





DON O. NOEL, JR., an American travel- 
ing in Asia, walked for several days 
with Vinoba Bhave and had unusual 
opportunities to watch the operation of 
Bhoodan first-hand. 





give more. But they give, and the 
phrase which perhaps best describes 
Vinoba’s magic appeal is his own. “I 
am,” he says, “looting with love.’ 

During the past year and a hall, 
since he first began to base his cam 
paign on the larger concept of village 
gifts, the number of villages collected 
has reached into the thousands. Vi- 
noba’s party alone has been receiving 
several villages daily; and the many 
other marching bands, although less 
spectacularly successful than Vinoba 
himself, have nonetheless achieved 
striking results. The present rate of 
not nearly sufficient to 
sweep through India’s 550,000 villages 
within the year; but it is a solid indi 
cation of the success which Vinoba’s 
primary appeal—for land redistribu 
tion—is having. 


collection is 


But the act of village gift is only 
the first step in the building of a new 
economic system. To understand the 
wider meaning of Bhoodan, and the 
difhculties inherent in the attempt to 
win acceptance of it, it is necessary 
to delve for a moment into Gandhian 
economics. 

In the ancient 
India, each village was to a large ex- 
tent an autonomous unit, growing 
mixed crops which would provide its 
food needs, and maintaining within 
the village all the services needed by 
the villagers. The landlord 
per se unknown, and it is be 
lieved that a system of communal 
ownership similar to that which Vi 
noba advocates today 


organization ol 


system 
was 


was in use. 


To what extent this was 
already breaking down, and to what 
extent British colonial rule hastened 
its disintegration, is a moot 
which Indian nationalists and Brit 
ish apologists will argue forever. But 
it is a matter of history that during 
the British reign in India, the entire 
fabric of village life was re-oriented 
\ landlord, or zemindar, system grew 
up, and land ownership became pro 
gressively more lopsided. The plant 
ing of only a single crop was encour 
aged, so that the 
bound to a 


system 


point 


villages became 
economy, selling 
their crops and purchasing the foods 
which they no longer grew them 
selves. Services and industries, pre 
viously located within the village, 
were moved into the towns, again 


cash 
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placing the villager at the mercy of 
a cash economy, and hastening the 
decline of the traditional village 
crafts. And with the growth of in- 
dustrialization, with its concomitant 
migration to the cities, the villages 
became more and more bound up in 
an economy in which they sold food 
to the cities—often foregoing their 
own nourishment in order to earn 
more cash—and bough: their clothing 
and other necessities from the city 
industries. Inevitably, the villages be- 
came steadily poorer. 

Land redistribution is, in Vinoba’s 
conception, an attack on only one 
portion of the overall problem. Vi- 
noba, like Gandhi before him, be- 
lieves that the lot of the villager will 
not permanently be bettered until 
village industries are re-introduced, 
mixed farming re-instituted, and the 
cash economy as nearly as possible 
eliminated from the villages. During 
the years prior to his emergence as 
Gandhi's spiritual successor, Vinoba 
had quite successfully been putting 
his theories into practice at his own 
ashram at Paunar. 

In the new gramdan village, the 
first step is the redistribution of land; 
this is done by the villagers them- 
selves, through a town meeting-like 
government. Some villages have es- 
tablished themselves as out-and-out 
communes, but most have merely ap- 
portioned to each family a share of 
the village’s total lands, based on 
productivity and on the needs of the 


family. The village decides how many 
non-farming families—artisans and 
shopkeepers—it can support, and 
these families receive a token share 
of land, in order that they too can 
share in the tilling of the soil. 


Beyond this point, in most of the 
villages, each farmer is on his own, 
sowing and harvesting and marketing 
his crops as a private entrepreneur. 
The land is not his permanently, 
and may be reapportioned by the 
village as needed. But a new coopera- 
tive spirit is called forth: new coop- 
erative agencies develop, to handle 
marketing and purchasing, and often 
to serve as a credit agency as well. 
The model gramdan village plans a 
community center in its midst to 
house education, recreation, and com- 
munity government; and a_ full- 
fledged cooperative store, founded on 
share capital raised in the villages, 
is planned at the center of every 
cluster of perhaps ten villages. 

Each villager is encouraged to 
spend a regular period daily spinning 
cotton yarn, in exchange for which 
the village weaver will make him his 
khadi clothing, freeing him from de- 
pendence on factory products. The 
other needs of the village are to be 
met in a similar way: an oil press in 
the village can be used cooperatively 
(at present farmers sell their oilseed 
in town, and purchase finished cook- 
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ing oil, losing both money and the 
valuable seedcake in the bargain); 
other cooperative industries can pro- 
vide, largely on a_barter-exchange 
basis, such other necessities as soap, 
cloth, paper, building bricks, even 
cement. 

In short, Vinoba plans the eco- 
nomic salvation of the Indian village 
in the slow, steady cooperative im- 
provement of a basically simple life. 
In so doing, he is consciously reject- 
ing washing machines, automobiles, 
and most of the industrial products 
which are common in Western homes. 
The West, he feels, has become in 
many ways the slave of its own ma- 
chinery, caught up in a vicious cycle 
of consumption for consumption’s 
sake; and in so doing, he feels, man 
cannot but lose sight of many of his 
spiritual values. Vinoba believes in 
the simple life, and although he does 
not completely reject industrializa- 
tion, he insists that only the truly 
essential industries must be allowed 
to develop, and these in a highly de- 
centralized framework. 

The _ traditional economist, of 
course, boggles at this, and usually 
the first point of attack is the prob- 
lem of unemployment. India has at 
the moment 150 million in her labor 
force; more than two-thirds are agri- 
cultural labor, which means almost 
automatically that they are under- 
worked, underpaid, and undernour- 
ished. (The International Labor Or- 
ganization has estimated that “dis- 
guised unemployment”—i.e., workers 
whose marginal product is nil—may 
be as high as 15 million in agricul- 
ture alone.) By the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, in 1961, 10 million 
new jobs will be needed for new en- 
trants into the labor force—again, 
approximately two-thirds in the rural 
areas; and the backlog of completely 
unemployed is conservatively esti- 
mated at 2.5 million in urban areas, 
2.8 million in rural. To meet her 
most pressing employment needs, 
India must produce jobs for 15 mil- 
lion people within the next five 
years—and this will not touch the 
“disguised unemployment.” 


Faced with this problem, the tra- 


ditional economist insists that the 
only solution is all-out industrializa- 
tion, the production of new goods 
and services which will create new 
employment opportunities. Vinoba, 
on the other hand, replies that to 
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follow this course will only lead to 
the loss of all the traditional values 
of Indian life. Instead, he says, the 
unemployment of the villages can be 
solved by teaching the villagers their 
forgotten crafts, and teaching them 
to provide within the village, with 
their excess labor, the goods and serv- 
ices they now purchase from the cities. 

I am not prepared to offer an 
opinion on the workability of Vino- 
ba’s program; I leave that to the 
economists. But I will venture the 
opinion that any Westerner who 
walks with Vinoba’s group, who ex- 
periences the serenity and satisfaction 
of the simple life as Vinoba himself 
lives it, cannot but cherish the hope 
that this way of life may somehow 
spread. 


However, given the course which 
India’s government is following, Vi- 
noba’s wider program will never be 
given a fair trial. The Second Five- 
Year Plan, even more than the first, 
places emphasis on the development 
of heavy industry and transportation. 
Although funds are indeed allotted 
for village development work and na- 
tional extension services, they repre- 
sent a minor part of India’s budget 
and operate in a framework rather 
different from which Vinoba preaches. 

The Khadi Board is perhaps a good 
example of this. An agency of the 
national government, it is responsible 
for the encouragement of cottage in- 
dustries in India; particularly home- 
spun cloth, but other handicrafts as 
well. As originally conceived by 
Gandhi, the primary purpose of the 
khadi program is to teach the villagers 
to be self-suficient, to help them 
produce their own needs in the 
village. In _ fact, Khadi 
Board is increasingly ‘promoting 
goods which, though cottage-made, 
cater to a luxury trade and will 
inevitably tie the village closer to the 
cash economy that Vinoba would 
avoid. The two smartest stores in 
Bombay are the Khadi Emporium 
and the Handloom House, both run 
under Khadi Board, and both filled 
with handcraft items appealing to 
the upper-class and tourist buyer. 


however, 


There are, to be sure, some regions 
where government has stepped in to 
provide a sizable boost for gramdan 
areas and has given Vinoba’s workers 
a free hand. In one unusually back- 
ward tribal area of Orissa, where 
Vinoba last year collected 1200 gram- 
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dan villages, an all-out program of 
soil conservation, irrigation, and cot- 
tage-industry development has been 
undertaken. But even this program, 
one of the most ambitious to date, is 
relatively speaking on a miserly scale: 
divided among the 1200 villages, the 
budgeted funds come to about $1600 
each. India has 550,000 villages. 


Moreover, even the village develop- 
ment work like that in Orissa is a 
far cry from the decentralization 
which Vinoba advocates. He believes 
that, ideally, the funds needed for 
the development of a gramdan village 
should come from interested people 
near the needy village, who will offer 
funds, goods, or services as needed 
without any intermediary organiza- 
tion, without a centralized fund-col- 
lecting and administering agency. 
The needed capital should be given 
in the same spirit of direct sharing 
which typifies the original village gift. 

Even those who profess to be Bhoo- 
dan sympathizers are in fact often 
far from the mark. I have been par- 
ticularly struck by the numbers of 
young Indians I have met in the 
cities who express agreement with 
Vinoba’s work. Pressed to be more 
specific, they often propose a watered- 
down program of decentralized in- 
dustrialization, coupled with eco- 
nomic aid for villages, which is at 
best a poor compromise with the rad- 
ical burden of Vinoba’s real message. 

Again, the national government, 
although it offers lip service to the 
Bhoodan movement, often regards it 
primarily as a softening-up process 
which will facilitate legal land re 
form and subsequent centralized com- 
munity development schemes. It is 
true that Bhoodan can, and has al- 
ready, been effective in just this role; 
but this is clearly a corruption of 
Vinoba’s purpose. 

One of Vinoba’s supporters—a 
leader at Sevagram, Gandhi's old 
ashram—did recognize this basic con 
flict, and was frank in assessing it. 
“The Gandhian economy which Vi 
noba preaches,” he said, “is incom- 
patible with the industrialization of 
the Five-Year Plans. Bhoodan must 
start a revolution from the grass roots 
which will force the government at 
the top to change its policies.” 


It is difficult to tell whether Vinoba 


himself has thought of the problem 
consciously in these terms. Like 
Gandhi, he eschews political tactics; 
but like Gandhi, he seems to have a 
magician’s flair for the right move at 
the right time. And certainly a 
convulsive, nation-wide sweep of 
gramdan gifts such as he now calls 
for, starting the majority of India’s 
villages on at least the first step to 
ward a Gandian economy, would be 
a tremendous incentive to carry the 
movement successfully on to its long 
range implications 


The first three months of 1957 have 
definitely produced a new surge of 
Bhoodan work: no longer tied to a 
laborious system of committee organ 
ization, the movement now rests on 
the personal initiative and concern 
of the people; and daily one hears of 
new groups which have started 
marching to collect land. Neverthe 
less a new, more dramatic appeal 
will be needed if the revolution is 
to be carried out this year 
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Close—but No Cigar 


a dialogue 


by MILTON MAYER 


(This dialogue takes place at divers 
times in the month of July, 1957, and 
in divers places in the northeastern 
third of the United States.) 


MiLTon: So you're going to Nevada 
to walk into the bomb test area on 
Hiroshima Day. I think that’s a fine 
thing. 

Mayer: What makes you so sure 
I'm going? 

Mitton: Why, here’s a copy of “A 
Call to Non-Violent Action against 
Nuclear Weapons,” and you're one ol 
the signers. 

Mayer: What of it? I sign lots of 
things. 

Mitton: Then you must be plan- 
ning to go. You wouldn’t ask other 
people to go where you're not going, 
would you? 

Mayer: Oh, I don’t know. 
you I sign lots of things. 

Mitton: Why do you sign lots of 
things? 

Mayer: Mostly because Dorothy 
Day and A. J. Muste ask me to. 

Mitton: Do you do anything they 
ask you to do? 

Mayer: I sure do. 

Mitton: Then why don’t you go 
to Nevada?—-They ask you to go, 
right here in this Call. 

Mayer: What makes 
I'm not going? 

Mitton: Well, are 
you? 

Mayer: I don’t know. I don’t 
know if I can make it. I’ve got to 
be in the east just before and after 
Hiroshima Day 

Mitton: What do you mean, “get 
What for? 

MAYER: Business 


I told 


you. think 


you or aren't 


to be": 


Mitton: Isn't this more important 
than business? 
MAYER: Look, friend, I'm a-— 
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Mitton: I know, I know. You're 
a free enterpriser, and you have to 
hustle for a living, and you can’t turn 
down a chance to make a buck, and 
so on. So you're not going, is that it? 

Mayer: I didn’t say I'm not going, 
but— 

Mitton: “But” what? 

MAYER: Well, when I heard about 
it, I was all for it. I'm an old 

Mitton: “—civil disobedience man 
myself,” I know, I know. But what 
about this time? They tell me you 
can get $10,000 or five years, or both, 
if you try to walk into that witches’ 
kitchen. Is that what you're scared 
of? 

MAyeR: Who said I’m scared? I 
just haven't got $10,000 or five years, 
or both, to spare. I've got a large 
family of small children 

Mitton: Who hasn't? Who's got 
$10,000 or five years, or both, to spare, 
except the rich? Do you expect them 
to go? You're scared, that’s what you 
are. 

Mayer: Of what? 

Mitton: Of losing your respectabil- 
ity, your status. Of being tabbed as 
a crackpot. 

Mayer: That's a scream. 

MILTON: “—haven't got any re- 
spectability or status to lose.” Oh, 
yes, you have; not much, but a little. 
You write for the slicks, you go 
around lecturing, you apply for foun- 
dation grants— 


- 


Mayer: I never get any. 

Mitton: That has nothing to do 
with it. In fact, your actual respecta- 
bility and status have nothing to do 
with it. What you're scared of is 
losing the respectability and status 
you'd like to have. Everybody is. 

MAyeR: I ain’t scared of nobody. 


Mitton: Don’t come that bogus 


bad grammar on me. What I want 
to know is why you aren't going, if 
you're not going. 

Mayer: Well, like I told you— 

Mitton: “As I told you—” 

Mayer: All right, as I told you, I 
don't know if I can get there. I really 
don't. But, besides that, I wonder a 
little about the whole idea. 

MILTon: A fine time to start won- 
dering. If you weren't prepared to 
go and get irradiated, incinerated, 
calumniated, and incarcerated, you 
shouldn't have signed the Call. 

Mayer: Well, maybe I shouldn't 
have, but I’m in favor of civil dis- 
obedience. I refuse to pay taxes— 

Mitton: Which costs Francis Heis- 
ler half his time as your lawyer and 
doesn’t cost you a cent. Oh, you're a 
great boy for suing the government. 
But when it comes to throwing your- 
self—your body, your 
your piddling reputation—into the 
struggle, then you “wonder a little 
about the whole idea.” I don't see 
you wondering about refusing to pay 
half your taxes when most of the 
half you pay goes for war. What's 
there to wonder about Nevada? 

Mayer: Well, I wonder if there 
isn’t something artificial, somehow, 
about going three thousand miles out 
of your way to disobey a law. You 
know what I mean? 

Mitton: I know what 
but you're wrong. 

MAYER: How? 

Mitton: My boy, you can read all 
about it in a magnificent book about 
Nazi Germany called They Thought 
They Were Free. Ever read it? 

Mayer: Never had time to. 

Mitton: You'd better take time, 
and find out that the very essence of 
totalitarianism is having to go three 
thousand miles to disobey a law. One 
of the Germans in that book tells 
the author what life was like for good 
Aryans under Hitlerism: “All that 
was required of most of us,” he said, 
“was that we do nothing . . . just go 
on as we were and not make trouble.” 
Don’t go three hundred miles to 
Belsen, where they're gassing Jews, 
or three thousand miles to Mercury, 
Nevada, where they're gassing the 
whole population of America. Don’t 
be a troublemaker—that, said our 
German friend, was the only thing 
the Germans had to do. 


Mayer: I know. I know. And still 
there’s something—something con- 


possessic ns, 


you mean, 
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trived, something pre-meditated about 
it. Civil disobedience seems to me 
to consist of saying No when the 
government comes to you and Says, 
“Do this” or “Don’t do that.” If I 
were out on the street in New York 
City, going about my business, and 
they blew the whistle for an idiot 
air-raid drill and a copper told me to 
get off the street, I wouldn't do it 

MILTON: You're not out in the 
street in New York City. Right now 
you're in Pembroke, New Hampshire, 
preaching (as usual) peace (as usual). 
What are you going to do about it? 

MAYER: (ignoring the interrup- 
tion)—But this is different. Here's 
a chunk of Nevada desert, all prop- 
erly leased by the government, rent 
paid up to the first of the month, and 
they put a legitimate fence around it, 
and what am I supposed to do? Rap 
on the door and say, “Let me into 
your house illegally’? I'm not sup- 
posed to beat the door down, am I? 

Mitton: I know it’s not perfect, 
friend. Nothing is perfect that people 
are mixed up in, and the time’s never 
ripe until it is rotten. 

Mayer: Then there's all this em- 
phasis on publicity. That always 
bothers me. I don’t know whether 
I'd be going out there to do the right 


thing or to be seen and heard doing 
it. 


Mitton: “Emphasis on publicity”! 
You, of all people, being bothered 
about “emphasis on publicity”! The 
original flagpole-sitter. Why, if it 
weren't for publicity, you wouldn't 
exist; you never would have existed; 
you're nothing but a publicity stunt, 
and a cheap one at that. 

MAYER: I'm not talking about me. 

MILTON: Oh, yes, you are. Look, 
Mayer, old boy, why don’t you just 
go out there and join the prayer vigil 
and follow the leading of the spirit, 
like (I mean as) it says in the Book? 
Here you are, a great, or at least 
loud, Nay-sayer and Yea-sayer, been 
making a good living off it for years, 
and all of a sudden, when a little 
patch of your hide is at stake, you 
begin seeing both sides of the ques- 
tion and you’re immobilized. Sounds 
phony to me. It really does. 

Mayer: All right. So say I go, and 
get my block knocked off, or burned 
off—what have I accomplished? What 
good will it do? 

Mitton: Oh-ho, just get a load of 
that!—_Rabbi Mayer, calling’ the 
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brethren to righteousness in the Sat 
urday Evening Post, suddenly wants 
a guarantee that righteousness is go 
ing to pay off. Bless my lights and 
livers, I never thought I'd live to 
hear Mayer pull out the old effective 
ness stop—the last dodge of a Phar- 
isee. Listen, if you go out there and 
grab the bomb by the tail, it’s be 
cause your government is betraying 
your country and imposing suffering 
on humanity and you are protesting 
by taking the suffering on your own 
person. “What good will it do?” has 
nothing to do with it, although, if I 
may quote Mayer when he’s talking 
for money, one man’s standing up, 
all alone, and saying No notifies all 
men that a man can still 
and say No. 

Mayer: But can't go 
where and do everything against 
every injustice at once. I've got stuff 
to say and write that’s more im 
portant than sitting out in a fool 
desert doing nothing. 

Mitton: So what you plan to do 
tomorrow—or next week, or next 
year—is more important than what 
you do today, is it? My child, what 
you plan to do in the future you may 
never live to do, or, because you're 
less important than you think you 
are, it may prove to be unimportant 
when you do it. And for this contin- 
gency you will have sacrificed the 
certainty of doing right today. Shame 
on you. Shame. 

Mayer: All right, all right. 


stand up 


you every- 


Leave 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“Suppose We Both Sit Down and 
Rest Awhile” 


me alone, lay off me. I'll go—il I can 

Mitton: Who's asking you to go 
except yourself and Dorothy Day and 
A. ]. Muste? I don’t care if 
or not. It’s no skin off my 
But you might be sorry. 
just miss a good story. 

Mayer: Well, I'd hate to miss a 
good story, I'm an old fire-horse, but 
I've got to take care of my business, 
I really I have no capital, no 
reserves, no debentures, no gold certil 
icates, and- 

MILTON: and a large family.” 
Listen, chump, the soldier leaves his 
family behind and risks his life for 
his country. Are you less of a man 
than he is? 

Mayer: The soldier's conscripted 
by the government. The government 

every government—has to put a 
gun to his head to get him to go 

MILTON: You're conscripted by 
God, and God's bigger and tougher 
and meaner than the government and 
He’s got a gun that never stops shoot 
ing at you. Wouldn't you lay down 
your life for a friend? Wouldn't you 
go into a burning house to save a 
baby? The government 
up the babies that are 
born fifty or a hundred 
Your children—that 
you have to stay here and take care 
of—are drinking up that good old 
bone-finding Strontium 90 with their 
good old bone-building calcium in 
their milk. Do you really want t 
something for your children—or do 
you want to use them as an alibi for 
doing nothing? 

Mayer: What do you mean, 
nothing’? I 

Mitton: Yeah, I know all about 
“I.” You've beaten more “I's” off 
your typewriter than Jim Jeffries beat 
setups. I mean you either do some 
thing or you do nothing. You don’t 
do something by making speeches and 
writing your Congressman 
worked that one to death, 
grown old and fat on it 
where we are. 

MAYER: Wait a minute, now. | 
was one of the prime movers in the 
great petition against the bomb tests 
that the American Friends 
Committee is handing around 

Mitton: And thousands of people 
are falling all 
sign it because it doesn’t mean a 
thing. It asks Eisenhower to “take 
vigorous steps to stop the testing of 
nuclear bombs by 


you gO 
saddle 
You might 


do. 


is burning 
going to be 
vears trom 


now. you say 


“doing 


You've 
you ve 


and look 


Service 


over themselves to 


all countries,” to 
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which his reply, of course, is that 
that is what he and Dulles have been 
doing for years, but the Russians 
won't let them. You and your free- 
ride petitions. 

Mayer: Well, 
thing— 

Mitton: That's just what there 
isn’t. If you want a pacifist revolu- 
tion, you've got to throw your life 
into it and not do a fan-dance around 
it. Revolutions take professional rev- 
olutionaries, not hobbyists. The rev- 
olutions of Russia and India took 
full-timers, not part-timers — and, 
even then, they didn’t last. And they 
were pushovers compared to the rev- 
olution you talk about. A _ pacifist 
revolution in a country like this— 
armed to the teeth and fat and happy 

takes lifetime time-and-a-halfers. 
And you can’t give it a week. Brother! 

Mayer: Don’t “brother” me. What 
is the point in jumping all over a 
lot of poor working  stiffs—guards 


there’s another 


and coppers and gatemen and me- 
chanics and scientists, in Nevada? 
They're all trapped in this thing, the 
same as the rest of us. The place to 
go is to Washington to pour it on 
Admiral Straws (or Admiral Strauss, 
as his grandmother called him) of the 
A.E.C. Let’s get these fellows at the 
top—they’re responsible. 

MILTon: So that’s it, is it?—You 
want to attack unjust men instead of 
attacking injustice. You want to 
“pour it on” somebody. Some pacifist! 

MAYER: Wait a— 

Mitton: “These fellows at the top” 
aren't responsible. You're responsi- 
ble. You're the sovereign in this 
country. You hold its highest and 
only permanent office—the office of 
Citizen. That’s the difference between 
this country and Russia, and I heard 
you say those very words in Germany 
a few years ago. You were a better 
man then. 

Mayer: (hysterically): No, no, it's 
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not true! I’m as good a man now as 
I was then! I’m no worse than I 
was! I'm not! I'm not! 

MILTON (puts his hand on Mayer's 
shoulder): Then get going to Nevada, 
old boy. They're waiting for you 
there. Your country needs you there. 
Mankind awaits you. The future 
calls you. March—if you're a man— 
like a man. 

Mayer: I'll try. So help me, I'll 
try. I've got all these dates, all these 
commitments, I really want to go, I 
ought to go, I know I ought to go— 

MILTon: Then get going. Get out 
there under that great big shady 
mushroom cloud and get your soul 
decontaminated. 


(Mayer tried. So help him, he tried. 
But he couldn’t get there. August 6 
was the twelfth anniversary of the 
glorious day that the United States 
of America—the present paladin of 
Christian civilization against the Bol- 
shevik hordes—killed 75,000 defense- 
less civilians with the first atomic 
bomb. The Fun-Loving Rover Boys 
in their Space Suits behind the Big 
Fence in Nevada decided to celebrate 
the anniversary by detonating what 
Admiral Straws calls “a nominal de- 
vice,” identical with the Hiroshima 
bomb. Early that morning eleven 
Americans walked into the Forbidden 
City, the first who had ever done it. 
A thousand coppers, sheriffs, and 
Pinkerton’s men, guns at the ready, 
barbed wire bales unrolled behind 
them, arrested them, and the “nom- 
inal shot” to celebrate Hiroshima Day 
was postponed by the government on 
account, of course, of a change in the 
weather. Attorney Francis Heisler 
went to court with the eleven prison- 
ers, who pleaded neither guilty nor 
not guilty. The bewildered judge— 
J.P. of the ghost town of Beatty, Ne- 
vada—forgot to find them guilty or 
not guilty, but he sentenced them to 
a year for trespassing—and suspended 
the sentence. A Quaker woman's 
name—mother of four small children 
—led all the rest on the front pages 
in England, Germany, India, Japan. 
It was the shot heard ’round the 
world—even in America, where, two 
weeks later, the American govern- 
ment made its first proposal of a two- 
year moratorium on nuclear weapons 
testing.) 
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An African Reports on the 


Turning Point in Kenya 


by TOM MBOYA 


Nairobi, Kenya 


ae many people the name Kenya 
remains synonymous with Mau 
Mau, because it is in this connection 
that the greater part of the world 
first heard of my country. The four 
and one half years following the 
declaration of a State of Emergency 
in October 1952, have been years of 
hardship, waste, and destruction. To- 
day the situation is easing rapidly 
towards peace. The Mau Mau ter- 
rorists are defeated, and the shooting 
war is virtually at an end. But those 
who know Kenya well know that the 
military victory the Mau Mau 
has not won for the country the peace 
and stability it needs so urgently. 
The African people know that vio- 
lence, apart from being so destructive 
and self-defeating a weapon, has 
failed and would fail again because 
they are not in a position to counter 
British military power effectively. 

However, one would be blind if 
he were to believe that the defeat of 
the Mau Mau has meant the destruc- 
tion of the African’s political aspira- 
tions and his determination to free 
himself from colonialism and its evils, 
including European settler domina- 
tion. On the contrary the African is 
today more politically conscious, 
more determined and more aware of 
his capacity than ever before. In 
fact, Kenya faces a much more reso- 
lute African opinion today than at 
any time in more than fifty years of 
European control. 


over! 


Kenya’s problems are complex. 
They include the presence of masses 
of illiterate and ignorant people, dis- 
ease, and low standards of hygiene 
for the greater part of the population, 
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and low wages for the Africans, aver 
aging $15 a month. But by far the 
most serious problem is that of race. 

The Kenya Legislative Council is 
the highest political and constitu- 
tional body in the land, apart from 
the Governor and his Council of Min- 
isters. In most colonial territories ex- 
ploitation is usually practiced by the 
colonial power. In areas such as 
Kenya the exploitation is two-fold 
because the local white settler popu 
lation also dominates the native Afri- 
cans so as to further their own (white) 
interests. 

Kenya’s constitutional development 
shows clearly the trend to be found 
in colonies with a settled European 
community. As early as 1919 the 
small settler group was granted a di 
rect voice in the Legislature. An 
other immigrant group, the Asians, 
were the second to be accorded rep 
resentation. It not until 1944 
that the first African entered the 
Legislature—appointed by the Brit- 
ish Governor to represent African in- 
terests. Until March, 1957 only the 
Europeans and Asians elected ‘their 
representatives to the Legislature. 

There is “communal” representa 
tion in the legislature; that is, each 
race is given a specified quota. At 
present, the principle of representa 
tion is based on parity as between 
the white settler representatives on 
the one hand and the non Europeans 


was 





TOM MBOYA, the leading African po- 
litical figure in Kenya, is general sec- 
retary of the Kenya Federation of Labor 
and a member of the newly elected 
Legislative Council. 





Asians and Africans combined——on 
the other. The Europeans and Asians 
elect their representatives on a 
versal adult suffrage franchise, 
the African franchise, which 
into being for the first time this year, 
is qualitative and consists of multi 
ple votes. This means that an Afri 
can may be granted the vote if in 
addition to being 21 he 
minimum 
and/or 
He may 
to a 


unl 
while 


cam 


has certain 


wealth, education, service, 
employment qualifications 
have more than one vote up 
maximum of three if he has 
more than one of these qualifications 
This fancy 
guard 


settlers 


franchise was designed to 
against what the 
called “irresponsible, dema 
African politicians.” 


European 


gor 
The present 
Legislature is 


composition of the 
fourteen elected 
two Corporate European members, 
eight African members, six Asian 
members, and one Arab member, rep 
resenting populations of approxi 
mately 50,000 Europeans, six million 
Africans, 250,000 and 25,000 
Arabs respectively 


and 


Asians, 


This system is supported by the 
British government and the 
settlers with the ancient argument 
that the Europeans are the 
fitted, experienced, and educated to 
govern. They argue that they merely 
act in the interests of the country 
and that they seek to develop it until 
the Africans are sufficiently educated 
and civilized to participate in the 
government and life of the country 
his, they still will take time 
With the help of the British govern 
ment, the 
a_ strictly segregated 
schools, hospitals, and even residen 


white 


best 


Say, 


white settlers established 


racial society 
tial areas in towns and cities. These 
practices, it was argued, were not 
racial but discriminatior It 
not anti-African, but intended 
to help the African to higher stan 
dards of living, after which he mig 

be accepted socially Above all, it is 
argued, the main reason for 
segregation is to insure that 
civilized 


social 


was 


this 
certain 
maintained 
and not lowered to accommodate the 
African 

In the economic field this political 
power has been used more and more 


Land 


was demarcated in racial boundaries 


standards are 


to the advantage of the settlers 
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with 13,000 square miles of the best 
land in the country set aside exclu- 
sively for settlement by Europeans. 
The Africans were put in reserves 
consisting of some 52,000 square 
miles. The greater part of this land 
is poor despite the fact that the Afri- 
can is almost entirely dependent on 
peasant agriculture for his livelihood, 
and on land for his old age security. 
The East African Royal Commission, 
appointed in 1953 to investigate the 
use of land and economic develop- 
ment, revealed that the degree of 
overcrowding on the African re- 
serves has reached approximately 800 
people per square mile, while many 
Europeans in the White Highlands— 
the European area—still hold thou- 
sands of acres per person. 

The European position of domi- 
nance in the Legislature has been 
used to introduce measures that can 
only be interpreted as intended to 
protect their vested interests. For 
many years no African was allowed 
to engage in the growing of export 
such as coffee, tea, etc. 
In industry wages and conditions of 
employment were until 1955 based 
on race and color. Entry to economic 
competition with other races was, and 
to some extent is, still made difficult 
by the existence of discriminatory 
practices, conditions, and legislation 
regarding loans, licenses, and the like. 


cash crops, 


To a casual observer the claim that 
the Europeans are improving the lot 
of Africans might appear convincing. 
But many if not all of the small 
changes that the European settlers 
may cite have taken place in the last 
four or five years during and as a 
result of the state of emergency pro- 
claimed in the face of the Mau Mau 
uprising. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the emergency had its evils, 
waste, and destruction; but equally 
it helped open the eyes of the govern- 
ment and Europeans to certain reali- 
ties they hadn’t recognized before. 

Today there is realization of the 
need for more African education, 
more health services, better communi- 
cations, and improved roads to help 
develop markets and African trade. 
\ scheme of agricultural develop- 
ment, known as the Sywnnerton 
Plan, has been established under 
which land consolidation is being 
carried out and money is being made 
le to help some African farm- 
rs. For is an extensive 


availab 


Kenya this 


agrarian revolution, but one that 
brings new social problems in its 
wake. Despite numerous warnings by 
African leaders the government has 
refused to recognize these problems, 
especially the need to provide for 
those who will be rendered landless 
in a country where land is for many 
people the only means of livelihood 
and old age security. 


Thus, it is clear enough the emer- 
gency has shaken the Europeans into 
some state of realism. But it is im- 
portant to point out at the same time 
that this realism is limited to the ex- 
tent of a begrudging feeling that 
there is need for concessions and some 
gestures of generosity. Beyond this 
the Europeans would consider it a 
surrender of power and indeed abdi- 
cation of what they call leadership. 

A few speeches by European lead- 
ers help to show clearly what the 
situation is and how far their feigned 
liberalism extends. In March, 1956, 
Michael Blundell, leader of the set- 
tler representatives, said that “the 
time would come when the Africans 
must be told, ‘So far and no further.’ 
European leaders of all shades of po- 
litical opinion are united in their 
demand for the retention of the sanc- 
tity of the White Highlands, segre- 
gated schools and hospitals, and 
European control of the government.” 

The state of emergency provided 
the Europeans with both the excuse 
and opportunity they needed to en- 
trench their position and further 
their concept of European control. 
During the emergency all African 
political associations were banned, 
and even today restrictions exist 
which forbid the formation of coun- 
try-wide African political organiza- 
tions and which also restrict the size 
of public meetings and the type of 
speeches that may be delivered. 

In 1954, the British government 
proposed a new constitution that 
would give Kenya a Council of Min- 
isters, a move that implied a measure 
of local responsibility. This constitu- 
tion—popularly known as the Lyt- 
telton constitution—introduced the 
principle of multi-racialism, in that 
the three racial groups would partic- 
ipate in the government of the coun- 
try. The Council of Ministers thus 
consisted of eight official (colonial 


civil servants) ministers and six min- 
isters from among the local politi 
cians, distributed in the ratio of 3: 3: 
1, Europeans, Asians, and Africans 
respectively. 

To the Africans the negotiations 
that took place at that time were a 
farce. The Africans were represented 
by persons nominated by the gover- 
nor, and, moreover, they were com 
pletely denied political expression. 

Today the political situation is 
fluid. Immediately after being re- 
turned in March this year, in the 
first Kenya African elections, the Afri- 
can elected members declared they 
would not recognize the Lyttelton 
constitution. They also immediately 
demanded an increase in African 
representation in the Legislature by 
another fifteen members in order to 
secure fair, adequate, and effective 
representation. The Europeans are 
silent; they know that once their age- 
old parity with the non-European 
representation is broken, they will no 
longer be in a position to control the 
government and maintain their privi- 
leged position. 

While the direction remains unde- 
termined, the political situation grows 
tense, and the future more and more 
uncertain. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the majority of Africans do 
not advocate the eviction and expro- 
priation of European settlers. The 
African demands that the ultimate 
objective shall be democracy based on 
the basic equality of man and on 
universal adult suffrage. The Euro- 
peans fear such a development be- 
cause the numerically greater Africans 
would swamp the other races. This 
poses the critical question that is 
rarely faced, namely that Kenya is 
primarily an African country. This 
means that any immigrant person 
who wishes to stay permanently has 
to accept a government and society 
with a predominance of Africans. 
Communal representation in the gov- 
ernment is not only untenable in the 
long run, but would be dangerous to 
the Europeans since it would help 
entrench racial feelings and attitudes 
with the possible danger of encour- 
aging Africans to think in terms of 
creating a black racialist state. 


Whatever happens, it is now defi- 
nite that Kenya has reached a turn- 
ing point and a decision must be 
made soon if political stability and 
permanent peace are to be achieved. 
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LIVE DROP 


a short story 


by FRANK HARVEY 


HEY were squatting in a tight 

circle under the belly of the B-52 
Stratofort listening to Colonel Wal- 
ter Hunsicker, the Aircraft Com- 
mander, finish his briefing. They 
were sweating in their tightly-laced 
pressure suits, and now that the wait- 
ing and the practice were over, and 
they were going to make the live 
drop, they were jittery to be air- 
borne. Above them, in the open bomb 
bay, the hydrogen weapon looked 
huge; like the slick wingless body 
of a baby bomber in its mother’s 
womb. The H-bomb had been air- 
lifted from the states to this secret 
base in the South Pacific in pieces— 
to eliminate any danger of an acci- 
dental explosion. Now it was assem- 
bled, adjusted, ready: a robin’s-egg- 
blue shell of steel that held the equiv- 
alent of 20,000,000 tons of TNT. 

“Now if things go sour,” Hun- 
sicker was finishing up, “I'll order 
Major McKinny to inert the big egg 
and get rid of it. We'll be over wa- 
ter all the way. No sweat there.” 

McKinny nodded. He was a stoop- 
shouldered man with a beaky nose, 
light-blue eyes, and a thin spot in 
his crew haircut. He was the Observ- 
er—the man who would track the 
target and release the H-bomb, and 
he had been chosen for this mission 
with considerable care. Behind him 
were seventy-eight missions over the 
Reich in B-17’s at the height of the 
Nazi fighter intercept. He was a pi- 
oneer in jet bombardment: B-47’s in 
Florida, and more than 1500 hours 
in the deadliest of them all, the 
mighty Boeing B-52. 

“We don’t expect a shack job, Mc- 
Kinny,” General Lincoln Slade, the 
project officer, had said. “We are 
not asking the impossible. But we do 
hope for a 500-footer.” 
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“I believe 1 can give you a 500 
foot bomb, sir,” McKinny replied. 
“If the bomb sight is on the ball, I 
could come even 

He knew what General Slade had 
in mind. This test was not to check 
the power of the weapon. Some 
months ago, in 1956, a hydrogen 
bomb had been dropped by a B-52 
on the Eniwetok range. It had missed 
the target by four miles—which was 
most embarrassing to the Strategic 
Air Command. SAC had been put- 
ting out dope for years about hitting 
TV aerials on the northwest corner 
of specific streets from 50,000 feet, 
night or day, rain or shine. Mc- 


closer.” 


Kinny’s mission was to wipe out the 


memory of that unfortunate booboo. 
He hoped to hit the Eniwetok target 
dead center and he would if 
humanly possible. 

“One more thing,” Colonel Hunsick- 
er said. “You guys won't be wearing 
dark glasses inside your face plates. 
So don’t look back. The flash will 
blind you permanently.” He paused. 
“Any questions?” 

Nobody spoke. 

“Okay,” Hunsicker said. “Let's get 
the show on the road. is 


it was 


Major McKinny peered through 
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the narrow observation slit on his 
left and heard the B-52's eight jet 
engines rise to take-off power. H¢ 
felt the heavy bomber begin to roll 
A wall of seagrape vines which bor 
dered the runway slid backward, be 
gan to blur, and then the grapes were 
gone and the slit delicate sky 
blue. McKinny wet his lips. The pre 
drop sensations were setting in early 
this time: a stiffening of the 
muscles, a dul] nausea, and almost 
intolerable tightening and sharpen 
ing of all his senses. He shifted in 
his seat and shook his shoulders 
trying to loosen up. It was no good 
He couldn't loosen up. Not with that 
big blue egg behind him. This was 
McKinny’s show. Hunsicker would 
hold altitude and air speed as con 
stant as possible. Hines would double 
check every move McKinny made 
But the accuracy of the drop was up 
to McKinny. If he 
little—in final agonizing se 
onds, he could fling that multi-mil 
lion-dollar H-bomb fa 
boondocks. 

The sun setting 
B-52 and the eastern sky ahead 
pale yellow with afterglow when 
Hunsicker’s voice said curtly, “Pilot 
to observer. Initial Point coming up.” 

“Roger, Colonel,” McKinny 
“Observer ready.” 


Was a 


face 


gooted just a 


those 
into the 


was behind the 


was 


said 


“You following through, navigator?’ 

“Roger, Colonel,” 
said. “Navigator 
sir.” 


Hines’ 
{ rol 
following through 


Voice 


Then the Initial Point was past 


Art McKinny’s mind came to a 
sharp and steady focus on the k 
system bombsight. He was aware now 
of the tiniest fluctuations of the 
needles, of the steadily-changing sit 
uation on his radar scopes. His right 
hand held the stubby tracking han 
dle, thumb poised lightly on the red 
button. He killed his winds. He fed 
in his prefigured ballistics. He ran 
a quick and continuous sweep-check 
of every detail on the console that was 
important to the drop, and finally, 
in the last seconds, he held his breath 
and stared at the sight unwinkingly, 
and then his thumb pressed down 
firmly on the red button. 

The big jet pitched up slightly 
as the bomb went out. McKinny 
breathed once, to give the bomb a 
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clean separation, then spoke into the 
intercom, “Bomb away!” 

Instantly the B-52 stood on its 
left wing, like a fighter. The steep 
and frantic turn—to get clear of the 
20-megaton blast—sagged McKinny 
in the seat, and he heard the engines 
hoot to full military power as the 
bomber fled away at almost the speed 
of sound. Captain Dick Carpenter, 
the countermeasures operator, began 
to call off the seconds from drop 
time over the intercom. “D plus ten,” 
Carpenter's voice said. “D plus twen- 
ty. D plus thirty.” 

In the tailgun position, Sergeant 
Witkowski twisted around with his 
back to the observation window, 
wrapped his arms 
and shut his eyes. 
Carpenter's voice 
ninety 


around his head 
“D plus eighty,” 
plus 


said. “D 


The blast filled the deepest recesses 
of the bomber with searing white 
light. It illuminated metal and flesh 
with an acid brightness which held 
intolerably, then faded to red, to 
orange, and the sound caught them 
in a sustained ocean of roaring. The 
bomber wallowed and staggered in 
the shock waves pushed out by the 
fusion. Then the air grew smooth 
and there was no sound but the drone 
of the jets. Sergeant Witkowski 
opened his eyes cautiously and 
looked back. The fireball was gone. 
A mushroom cloud had climbed 
three miles high in_ the star- 
pricked evening sky. 

“Hope you shacked her, Mac,” 
Jim Hines said over the intercom. 

“Yeah,” McKinny said. He had 
disobeyed orders. After he was sure 
the dangerous brightness of the blast 
had faded sufficiently, he had opened 
his eyes and peered back through the 
observation slit. He had seen the fad- 
ing fireball, huge and crimson, big 
enough to burn a city. 

General Slade was waiting for them 
on the hardstand when they taxied 
in and stopped in front of the hangar 
at the secret The _ general 
walked deliberately through the glare 
of the floods as they climbed out of 
the B-52. His face was deadpan. They 
attention and saluted him. 
He returned it. Then he spoke in the 
manner of generals’ with 
“Ground has scored 
your drop at Eniwetok,” the general 
said. “It radioed to us in code. 
Also to the boss at Offutt Field, Ne- 


base. 


came to 


formal 


t) control 


OODS 


was 


braska. We received a message from 
Offutt in the past ten minutes, and I 
guess the boss is pleased with your 
circular error. He’s authorized spot 
promotions for all of you, effective 
this date.” 

Slade paused. He was a big man 
with a face like rock and hot eyes. 

“Your circular error at Eniwetok,” 
he said, “was one hundred and six- 
teen feet.” Then the general’s calm 
broke and he stepped forward quick- 
ly and thrust out his hand. “With 
the eight-mile fire ball you had,” 
he said loudly, “I call that bomb a 
direct hit. I call it right down the 
chimney of the cotton-picking shack. 
McKinny—let me be the first to 
shake the hand of the man who 
made that drop!” 


An hour later, Art McKinny lay 
in his hut staring at the dark ceiling. 
His head ached and his eyes felt itchy. 
From behind the seagrape vines, 
where the hangar was, he could hear 
glasses clinking and the laughter and 
conversation of the victory party. 
He'd stopped for only one drink. He 
knew he should have stayed, but he 
didn’t feel up to it. Now, in the 
darkness, he had an urge to get up 
and turn on the lights—which was 
odd, because he’d never been nervous 
in a dark room before. But he’d never 
dropped a 20-megaton bomb before 
either. Strain was what it was. A 
good night’s rest would fix him up. 
By morning he’d be back on top. He 
shut his eyes and tried to sleep. 

In McKinny’s dream it was morn- 
ing and the ground crew was fueling 
the B-52 and everybody was very ex- 
cited. They were not on the island 
anymore, but on some strange base 
which McKinny had never seen. 
Captain Jim Hines was beside him 
going over his maps, and, strangely, 
there was a young hostess sitting in 
the crawlway looking at him. She was 
blond and very pretty, with a soft 
crimson mouth, and she smiled at 
McKinny. 

“Don’t be nervous, dear,” she said. 
“Fasten your seat belt and if you 
want anything, just call me.” 

McKinny was going to tell the Air- 
craft Commander to put this crazy 
girl off the airplane, but somehow 
it was too late. They had taken off 
and were flying, very high and fast, 
over oceans and continents, and 


Hines was working steadily with his 
maps and calipers. 

“You better get ready,” Jim Hines 
said. “We're coming up on the 
Initial Point.” 

McKinney looked outside. It 
night and he could see the glow of a 
great city on the horizon, and, as the 
bomber flew along, he made out 
flickering red and blue neon signs and 
tiny strings of traffic headlights on 
the roads. It was just like going into 
Los Angeles at night. Those poor 
jokers, he thought. They must be 
real stupid. They haven't even both- 
ered to black out the place. 

He took hold of the tracking han- 
dle with his right hand, his thumb 
on the button. He was very excited 
now, himself. He wondered what 
city it was they were going to bomb, 
and how many people lived there, 
and then he put these thoughts out 
of his mind and began concentrating 
on his k-system. A good bombardier 
couldn’t afford to think about any- 
thing but the mechanics of his drop 
—if he expected to shack the target 
and get spot promotions. 

He peered steadily into the scope, 
held his breath, and punched the red 
button. “Bomb away!” he shouted. 
But the B-52 didn’t turn steeply and 
race away from its own blast. It be- 
gan circling. Jim Hines was grin- 
ning. “Don’t worry, Mac. We're too 
high to be hurt. And we want to see 
how well we did. We have to report 
this, you know. We don’t have a 
ground radar team down there on 
this drop.” 

Jim Hines looked _ incredibly 
pleased. The look on Hines’ face 
somehow sickened McKinny and he 
shut his eyes, just as the explosion 
came. “We shacked it!” Jim Hines 
yelled triumphantly. “Look down, 
Mac. We shacked it!” 

McKinny opened his eyes to look 
at Hines—but Hines was gone. In 
his place was General Slade with his 
rock-hard face and his hot eyes. 
Slade stuck out his hand and Mc- 
Kinny took it. Slade began to 
squeeze very hard. The pressure hurt 
and McKinny tried to pull his hand 
away, but he could not—and then 
it wasn’t Slade any more; it was a 
faceless creature that seemed to be 
made of darkness and had eyes that 
looked like fire through the chinks of 
a burning building. “Great drop!” 
the faceless creature said enthusiastic- 


was 
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ally. “Let me be the first to shake 
your hand!” McKinny screamed and 
pulled his hand away with all his 
strength. He looked down at it, in the 
greenish glow of the bombsight 
scopes. It was crushed. Blood dripped 
from the mangled fingers and 
smeared on the metal! console. 

The sound of woke 
Major McKinny and he 
sat up, blinking in the morning sun 
which flooded through the window. 

“Hey Mac,” Jim Hines’ voice 
called. “Wake up, boy. I got news.” 

McKinny 
the window. 

“We got a TWX from the Penta- 
gon,” Hines said with enthusiasm. 
“The brass wants us back home right 
away. We're gonna be big shots. TV 
interviews, magazine stories, all that 
kind of stuff. You're the star of the 
show, Mac. You've got to tell the 
world how it feels to drop an H- 
bomb in the pickel barrel from 50, 
000 feet.” 

McKinny looked now at his right 
hand. The dream still lingered in 
his head, almost as real as the sun- 
shine; but there was nothing wrong 
with his hand. It was tanned and 
steady. He took a cigarette from the 
pack on the bedside stand and lit it. 
He could hear Hines coming around 
the hut and opening the door. Inside 
the room, Hines said, “A Military 
Air Transport plane came in from 
Japan last night. On orders. Special 
for us. So rise and shine.” 

McKinny took a deep drag from 
his cigarette. He knew he should be 
feeling right on top. He'd shacked 
the target and gotten a spot promo- 
tion to light colonel, and this up- 
coming publicity could make his Air 
Force career secure. Maybe even spec- 
tacular. Generals had gotten their 
start with less. But he didn’t feel 
right on top. 

Hines said, “Hey buddy—what’s 
wrong? You look as if you'd slept in 
a tree.” 

“I’m fine,” McKinny said. 

He slid out of bed, and walked 
into the bathroom. His head felt 
fuzzy. And he couldn't help looking 
at his right hand, from time to time. 
He turned on the cold water and 
stuck his face into the stream and 
rubbed vigorously with his palms, 
trying to drive the fuzzy feeling 
away. I’ve got no choice, he thought, 
the memory of the fireball lying back 


t | og 
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in the shadows of his mind, dim and 
dreamlike, yet horribly real. IJt’s 
them or us. There's nothing I can 
do about it. 

He lathered his face and began to 
shave. He had never thought much 
about God or the hereafter. He'd al- 
ways had other things more pressing. 
But he wondered now, as he shaved, 
what God would say if and when Mc- 
Kinny appeared before Him, front 
and center, to report. 

“I dropped an H-bomb, sir,” Mc- 
Kinny would say. “I burned 10,000,- 
000 people to death. I had a lot of 
help, of course—but I really dropped 
the stuff that did it. I had to, sir. 
There was no other choice.” 

What would God say to that, M« 
Kinny wondered. Would He give out 
a spot promotion? 


He finished shaving, hastily stuffed 
his belongings into a B-4 bag, and 
followed Jim Hines through the sea- 
grape vines to the big Boeing C-97 
transport which was waiting in front 
of the hangar. General Slade 
standing beside the passenger stair- 
way 


was 


saying goodbye to the officers 

“We might as well stick together 
going over to Hickum,” Jim Hines 
said at McKinny’s elbow. “It’s a long 
haul, and we can yak at each othe 
to pass the time.” 

“Sure,” McKinny said 

He felt peculiar. A little panicky. 
The dream he'd had had been some 
what like this. A bright morning, 
familiar people around, an airplane 
ready for take off. Maybe, now, if 
he just squinted his eyes a little 
against the glare, General Slade 
would turn into something dark and 
horrible, with fiery slits for eyes. It 
was ridiculous—completely _ridicu- 
lous—but Art McKinny suddenly 
realized he didn’t want to touch Gen 
eral Slade’s hand. 

“Good bye, Hines,” McKinny 
heard General Slade saying to Jim 
Hines, in the line ahead of 
“Good show.” 

Hines and Slade shook hands. 
Then Hines went on up the stairs in- 
to the plane and it was McKinny’s 
turn. He felt his right arm twitch. 
He saluted, then thrust out his hand 
and Slade gripped it tightly in his 
powerful fingers. McKinny’s body 
went rigid. 


him 


McKinny,” General 
mighty proud of 


“Great drop, 
Slade “I'm 
you.” 

“Thank you, McKinny said, 
and climbed quickly into the plane. 
It was very dim inside after the bright 
sunshine but he could make out 
Hines beckoning to him 
rear and he walked on back 


said. 


sir,” 


Jim 
irom the 


“You take the window,” Hines said 

“All right,” McKinny said. He sat 
down near the window and looked 
at the seat in front of him. It was a 
little surprising to see it. He had 
almost expected to see a radar con 
and a stubby tracking handle 
Then he heard Jim Hines take a 
sharp breath beside him and whis 
per. “Don't look now 
an angel aboard.” 

McKinny raised his 
stared through the dimness. 


sole 


but we've got 


head and 


A flight 


attendant was approaching along the 


asile. It was impossible to see het 
clearly in the but he 
that she was young and very pretty, 
with blond hair and a _ crimson 
mouth. Something tightened inside 
him, like the coiling of a spring. 

“Well, honeychild,” Jim Hines was 
saying to the girl. “I 
minute I thought you 
Francis, the movie star.” 

Ihe girl smiled. “I know you say 
that to every girl flight attendant 
you meet, Captain.” She looked at 
McKinny, by the window. “The 
plane is about ready to take off, sir 
I'd like you both to fasten your seat 
belts. If there’s anything I can do, 
just call me.” 

Hines said, “What's you frequen 
cy? | want to get my call in 
now. 

Th 


now 


shadow Ss, saw 


swear—for a 
were Ann 


right 


girl—and Art McKinny saw 
that she did not resemble the 
girl in his dream except for the hait 
and the mouth—patted Hines gently 
on the shoulder. “Down, boy,” she 
said. “Or should I say, down, Ca 
We SG ca 

When the girl was gone, McKinny 
fastened his seat belt and sat waiting 
for the engines to rev up for take off 
He could feel his heart pumping 
blood steadily through his neck and 
face, and there was a soft sound in 
his ears, like wire brushes on a snare 
drum. He wanted a cigarette, but the 
No Smoking sign was on. His right 
hand had begun to feel peculiar. It 
tingled and prickled as if he'd been 
lying on it for a long time in 
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his sleep, and it felt moist—almost 
welt. 

Casually, so Jim Hines wouldn't 
notice, McKinny glanced down at his 
lap, at his hand. His hand was lying 
on his right knee, and it wasn’t 
smashed or bloody 

“Damn it!” McKinny said sudden- 
ly. “What are they waiting for?” 

Hines looked at him in surprise. 

“They rush us till we're half 
crazy,” McKinny said softly and vio- 
lently. “And then the silly jerks make 
us sit here!” 

“Hey,” 
Pete’s 


said. “Mac—for 
sake. We haven't been on 
more than a few minutes.” 

McKinny didn’t reply. He wasn’t 
paying any attention to Hines. He 
was sitting, now, with his eyes shut, 
holding himself very tightly, because 
he wanted to scream. There was all 
this tension damned up inside him, 
and if he could just scream he could 
get rid of it. But he couldn’t scream. 
Not here in this plane. Maybe later, 
when they got to Hickum Field, in 
Hawaii, he could get off by himself 
and scream and nobody would know. 

He heard the engines of the C-97 
rev up, felt the big plane begin 
slowly to move out from the hangar 
toward the takeoff position, and he 
had an urge to open his eyes and look 
out. But he didn’t. Somewhere in 
the red inside his head, a 
cunning thought had insinuated it- 
self. He would outwit them—just in 
this another one of those 
fake plays. He would keep his eyes 
shut. 

“Hey Mac,” Hines said _ beside 
him. “Ann Francis is back. She's got 
lifesavers to chew while we take off. 
You want a lifesaver, Mac?” 

But McKinny did not open his 
eyes. He did not want to see the 
blond girl. He did not want to look 
at Jim Hines and have him suddenly 
change into crazy shape—or 
look out of the window and discover 
that they were not heading for Hick- 
um Field after all, but for some 
strange city which they intended to 
wipe out with an H-bomb. 

I’m all right now, McKinney 
thought. They won't fool this 
time. I can’t track a target and drop 
shut. So 
really. I'll just 
shut and sit still, and 
think, and everything 


ust fine 
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 inacosboeenggs you are a man or a 
woman, the family is the unit 
to which you most genuinely belong. 
Here are the people most important 
in your living; to them you owe your 
loyalty, your greatest consideration, 
and everything you have. The family 
is the center of your living. If it isn’t, 
you've gone far astray. 

The family is what you make it, 
and the most important ingredient 
that goes into its making is unselfish 
consideration for others that must 
be as great and as genuine as your 
consideration for yourself. The suc- 
cess of your family will depend on 
the degree of mature cooperation 
and consideration the members of 
the family can develop among them- 
If one member is mature in 
this respect, the chances are the oth- 
ers will develop the same maturity, 
for the example provided by one un- 
selfish, considerate person so obvi- 
ously illustrates a better way of 
living that it readily becomes 
contagious. 

Living in a family rich with such 
attitudes is the finest experience a 
child can have. The only finer ex- 
perience comes to the young later on 
when they fashion their own fam- 
ilies on the same pattern—providing, 


selves. 
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The people fortunate enough to 
have been conditioned to the ma- 
turity of enlightened selfishness have 
everything, even if they are poor in 
material possessions. The greatest 
wealth they have is in the pleasure 
of seeing the other person pleased 
and happy by what they can do or 
say. There is no wealth nor pleasure 
to equal it. 

But there is infinitely more to it 
than that. It is the one way in this 
world for truly belonging, for be- 
ing useful, for being truly valuable, 
in the only meaningful sense of 
those terms. 

The root of the matter is simply 
that the selfish, egocentric attitude 
does not pay off. It is not an effective 
attitude for handling adult life, but 
results in infinitely more trouble 
than good. Its pay-off is only emo- 
tional stress and unhappiness. 

Because it is such an ineffective 
attitude for handling adult life, 
egoism produces our greatest trou- 
bles—whether it operates at the 
domestic level in a family, at the 
community level in a village, town, 
or city, or at the national or inter- 
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national levels. The boomerang in 
egoism is that the world is so con- 
structed that what produces trouble 
for other people brings trouble to 
oneself; whatever brings good to 
other people benefits oneself; and 
finally, one never benefits oneself 
without at the same time benefiting 
others. 

It is so much easier, so much more 
effective, so much pleasanter, to live 
maturely with enlightened  selfish- 
ness. And it is not hard to do, espe- 
cially for a woman, once you get the 
idea. The easiest way to be miserable 
is to have a lousy disposition. It is 
also the simplest and most direct way 
to make the people you live with 
miserable. Similarly, the easiest way 
to turn your life into a reasonably 
happy experience is to cultivate a 
cheerful, pleasant disposition. 


Your disposition is the most im- 
portant single factor for living en- 
joyably, regardless of whether you 
are rich or poor, smiled or frowned 
upon by fortune. A mellow disposi- 
tion is hardly ever found without a 
considerable degree of maturity of 
other varieties. But cultivating a 
pleasant disposition is an excellent 
place to begin maturing. 

A number of psychologists and 
psychiatrists advocate that people be- 
have in what they term an “uninhib- 
ited” way. They believe that inhibi- 
tions imposed by society or oneself 
produce inner conflicts, and it is these 
conflicts that make people unhappy, 
anxious, and tense. They insist that 
a person must remain juvenile in 
expressing, saying, and doing the 
things he wishes to do. If are 
impelled to tell your boss he is an 
unbearable fool and a stuffed shirt, 
you must tell him so, and not suffer 
with a repressed impulse. This may 
leave you without a job. But no mat- 
ter, they say, you are really lucky 
not to be successful in the conven- 
tional way since being successful de- 
pends so largely on repressing im- 
pulses. Revel in the fact you are rid 
of your impulses. Be glad you are 
not the executive type, all of whom 
are horribly inhibited, are beyond 
help in fact. If you are given the op- 
portunity of expressing your opinion 
of the hostess’ dinner, have no in- 
hibitions—tell her what a miserable 
flop it was. Or if you disagree with a 


you 
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speaker—talk up, or stalk out loud 
ly, or both, to show your disapproval. 
Giving expression to impulses may 
not make you popular, but it should 
make you happy. 

The 
wrong 

The wholly “uninhibited” person 
could not be allowed to exist as a 
free agent in society any more than 
a child can be allowed absolutely 
free reign. Even the uninhibited per- 
son who stays on the safe side of the 
police will make more trouble for 
himself in the long run than the ex- 
periment is worth. 


entire idea is as tragically 


as are its consequences. 


A happy disposition is not a matte: 
of being either inhibited or uninhib- 
ited. It is a matter of attaining in 
sight and vision enough to see that 
choleric attitudes, anger, meanness, 
low moods, and anxiety add nothing 
to any moment except more unneces- 
troubles. Many a day may have 
its difficulties, but none is so bad 
that a cheerful disposition can't make 
something of it, and no day is so good 
that a rotten disposition can't ruin 
it completely and turn it into a day 
that wasn’t even worth getting up for. 

The doctor finds that one of the 
most common immaturities giving 
men emotionally induced illness is 
an unpleasant disposition. He also 
finds that the most common single 
stress a woman experiences in mar- 
riage is having a husband with such 
a childish and volatile disposition. 

A wife who possesses an excellent 
disposition can hope to make some 
improvement in a man who is sullen 
and hard to live with. But she may 
be sure it will require a tremendous 
amount of patience and effort. It is 
far easier to pick out a good husband 
in the first place. If unfortunately 
you were not successful in your 
choice, you are stuck and have to do 
as well as you can with the husband 
you picked. 

In the final analysis, a good dis 
position is based on a certain philoso- 
phy of life, which the person may 
hold without ever consciously ex 
pressing it. In its essence, the philoso 
phy of a person with a good disposi 
tion runs something like this: 

It is a good feeling just to be alive 

The little routine difficulties in 
our everyday life are really such 
trifling affairs they are not worth be- 
coming upset or nasty about. The 
bigger difficulties that fate twists 
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lives are best met stoically, 
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with an illuminate 
dark moment by being at least cour 
and maintaining 
nimity, and by keeping, if at all 
possible, a sense of kind humor to 
ward oneself and others 
The best guarantee of a 
marriage, even better than high in 
telligence, is an habitually pleasant 
disposition in both man and wife 
It would take an lack of 
some kind, and an unusual effort in 
the make sucl 
a marriage go 
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attempt to 
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\ woman can become a 
joy to herself, to her children, to her 
husband, to the world, by being glad 
alive 
knowing enough to let 
trifles remain trifles, by turning the 
adversity of defeat into a victory of 
equanimity and calm acceptance, by 
lifting each moment from the 
of the dull and the ordinary to 


heights which give them me 


constant 


she is and by showing it; by 


tremendous 


level 


ining 
and interest, and by keeping a song 
in her heart when lesser people are 
moaning with self-pity. 
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instance, honesty, enlightened 
making the 
reliance, a pleasant disposition, are 
all attitudes can fulfill by her 
self. But the ability to make sex 
happy part of life is a maturity in 
which men and 
tual creative responsibility in a 
that is true of the maturities 
For a woman to achieve the 
of this maturity requires at 
fair share 
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more family instruction in the tabus 
than do boys. 


The misconception of the woman's 
passive role. Many mothers teach 
their daughters, by inference as often 
as openly, that a woman's role in sex 
should be entirely passive, that sex- 
ual intercourse is merely a submis- 
sion for the wife, indulged in solely 
for the husband’s enjoyment; that it 
is actually immoral for a woman to 
enjoy coitus, and doubly immoral 
to show the husband she enjoys it, 
or ever to show her desire by making 
the initial move. 


Conditioning girls that sex is pain- 
ful and unpleasant. Many girls are 
conditioned to associate all sex mat- 
ters with pain. They have been 
severely punished for childhood in- 
fractions of sex tabus. They are as- 
sured, in preparation for menstrua- 
tion, that menstruation is usually a 
painful time of sickness. They have 
heard tales about the pains of child- 
birth. They hear the complaints of 
a nervous mother in the menopause. 
The mother may tell them that sex- 
ual intercourse is painful. 


Conditioning fears that sex is dan- 
Some parents try to solve 
the practical problem of protecting 
the daughter by planting vague but 
dreadful fears of men and of any 
kind of sex activity. 


gerous. 


Conditioned reluctance to discuss 
sexual difficulties. The attitude in 
families and in society that never al- 
low sexual matters to be discussed 
leads to timidity and reluctance on 
the part of the wife and husband to 
discuss any troubles and difficulties 
they are having in their sexual 
life. Consequently difficulties, antag- 
onisms, and resentments increase un- 
til they constitute a threat to their 
marital relacion. 


Conditionings in the man. Most 
men up to think of sexual 
intercourse largely as a matter of 
high enjoyment, and marriage as a 
nightly spree of sexual indulgence. 
Chey have no inkling of an idea that 
it might be otherwise for the wife, 
or that it can be on a more meaning- 
ful level for them. 


grow 
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who have a genuine affection and 
deep love for each other is one of 
life’s most meaningful and beautiful 
experiences, and one that adds an 
additional bond of unity to their 
marital union. 

The woman’s sex role is not meant 
to be passive, any more than her role 
in life is. It is as active, allows for 
as much expression, freedom, and 
initiative, as the man’s. 

For some women sexual intercourse 
may be painful at first, and for an 
indefinite time. Gentleness, sympa- 
thetic consideration and restraint is 
necessary in the husband if she is 
not to be conditioned by painful ex- 
perience to sexual reluctance all 
through marriage. Enlightened self- 
ishness on the part of the man will 
tell him that he can achieve high 
sexual enjoyment in marriage only 
if his wife can. It is to his interest 
to modify his immediate desires in 
the direction of her satisfaction. 


ee 


ae 


It is part of a mature perspective 
to appreciate that there are differ- 
ences between a man’s and a woman's 
sexual needs, ease of sexual arousal, 
circumstances of arousal, and reac- 
tions during intercourse. And most 
important of all, there is a vast dif- 
ference between the meaning and in- 
terpretation a woman places on sex- 
ual love, and the interpretation the 
man gives it. 

The man’s sexual outlook is much 
more simple and direct, much more 
physical, than is the woman's. The 
average man is physically aroused by 
the nearness of any female who is 
attractive to him. It requires noth- 
ing more than such nearness to 
awaken his sexual desires and stimu- 
late his reproductive organs. Further- 
more, a man’s approach is direct. 
When his sexual desires are aroused 
his tendency is to proceed directly to 
a satisfaction of his wants, without 
more display of affection than he 
thinks necessary to gain his end, with- 
out preliminary whisperings of love 
or preliminary caressing, and with- 
out much considerate feeling for his 
partner. In actual intercourse he 
brings on his orgasm as quickly as 
possible, following which, his needs 
requited, he is tired and no longer 
inclined to tenderness or to any show 
of affection. 


To most grooms the womanhood 
of his wife has almost a sacred qual- 
ity. He views her in the double halo 
of a mystic mother-wife. She arouses 
his finest sensitivity, tenderness, and 
awareness of the things which are 
precious. 


The bride does not need to worry 
how to act. She needs only to remem- 
ber to be as much mother as wife. 
Even if in the first marriage days her 
sexual response cannot be enthusias 
tic, her motherly attitude and con- 
cern for him during the first sexual 
experimentation must be warm and 
enthusiastic. She must make him feel 
that he is wanted, that he is worthy, 
that he will always be able to come to 
her and find the mother whom he 
needs as much as the wife. 

The woman’s sexual outlook is 
much less physical, and is much more 
tempered by spiritual love. To re- 
spond physically she must feel an 
existing oneness that is both a deep 
friendship and a deep affection; she 
regards the act of coitus as the em- 
bodiment of that affection, that 
spiritual love, and that oneness, and 
not merely the physical relief of a 
physical desire. She cannot accept in- 
tercourse as lightly as can a man 
To her it is more meaningful than 
a passing whim. She is ready less 
often than a man, nor can she come 
to it with as little preparation as can 
a man. The woman must generally 
be built up to intercourse. She must 
practically be wooed every time. 
What her husband's attitude has 
been during the day has much to do 
with her receptivity; her husband's 
affection needs to be apparent; she 
needs to be petted, embraced, kissed, 
and caressed. General fatigue affects 
her response very much more, and 
during the busy child-rearing years 
she is not always able to meet her 
husband as enthusiastically as he 
would like. Even the general tenor 
of her day has much to do with her 
sexual mood. As one husband re 
marked (more discerningly than he 
realized), “My wife will have inter- 
course only when everything has gone 
well during the day.” 

Achieving a climax is impossible 
for most women in the absence of 
the strong spiritual certainty that 
she has the affection and deep love 
of her partner. The man reaches a 
climax through friction alone, regard- 
less of any spiritual component. But 
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not the woman. For her to realize a 
climax she must have (1) built up 
in herself the physical need for sex- 
ual release, (2) she must feel that a 
spiritual oneness exists with the 
mate, and (3) the husband’s climax 
must be delayed long enough for her 
to build up to hers. The absence of 
any one of these three factors ac- 
counts for the large number of 
women who seldom or never reach 
a climax in intercourse. It is desir 
able that she does reach a climax at 
least some of the time; it provides 
emotional relief and adds to the rich- 
ness of the sexual life. A man can 
have a climax with any woman. The 
woman who never has a climax sim- 
ply has never been loved by the 
right man, in the right way, at the 
right time. As Dr. Anna K. Daniels 
puts it, “There is no woman so frigid 
that a good man cannot defrost her.” 

Many women brought up prudish- 
ly, and many men without the imagi- 
nation to be adequate, artful lovers, 
conduct coitus with the routine 
monotony of the same procedure year 
after year, like animals. The whole 
affair naturally interest and 
grows stale for both of them. 


loses 


To keep sexual interest in each 
other alive, and to give fullness and 
richness to requiting each other's 
needs, there is the same necessity here 
for creative expression and new exper- 
ience that there is in any other as- 
pect of life. Sexual experience be- 
tween a husband and wife can be as 
creative and as beautiful as they are 
capable of making it, and it can be 
maintained through the years as the 
most precious part of their life to 
gether. Any procedure or innovation 
that increases the enjoyment and the 
beauty of the relationship for either 
one of them, without incurring the 
displeasure of the other, is entirely 
normal. Their sex life is entirely and 
completely their private concern, and 
whatever brings mutual pleasure is 
good. 

We tend to overestimate the im- 
portance of sexual compatibility and 
happiness in the ultimate success of 
a marriage. Not that it isn’t im- 
portant, nor that it isn’t the primary 
cause of the breakup of many mar- 
riages. It can be and is. But it isn't 
the determining that many 
couples think it is; sexual compati- 
bility or incompatibility is often a 
secondary matter. There are so many 


factor 
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other factors that are important too 
in making marriage a success—fac- 
tors such as being content with the 
arrangement of a husband's work and 
the wife’s homemaking, seeing eye- 
to-eye on other interests, recreation, 
and activities, enjoying each other's 
companionship and _ society, being 
satisfied with the financial arrange- 
ment, taking pleasure in having and 
rearing a family. 

therefore 
sexual 
year, or 


A couple should not 
despair if their experience 
during the first the first 
few years, has not been successful. It 
is very possible that they can still 
work it out. Something is wrong with 
the psychological outlook and _atti- 
tude of one of them, or of both of 
them. A frank assessment and discus- 
sion between themselves or with an 
understanding physician or counselor 
will help. 


To be durable and satisfying, the 
pattern of one’s sexual life must be 
created within the pattern of total 
companionship with one person of 
the other give 
our complete, undivided, and funda- 
mental The “love,” un- 
fortunately, is such an evasive, in- 
secure term, that it connotes many 
different things to different people 
So it is much clearer and safer to 
say that one’s sexual life can attain 
its full meaning and fruition only 
with the one person for whom we 
feel the most sincere and the most 
genuine kind of friendship we are 
capable of—“friendship” meaning de- 
votion, honesty, openness, fairness, 
unselfishness, tenderness, understand- 
ing, loyalty, consideration, and, 
above all, affection. True friendship 
is a hard thing to “service” and calls 
for a person who has a wide general 
maturity. 


sex, to whom we can 


love word 


Love is the combination of sex and 
deep friendship. The trouble with a 


lot of love is that it is mostly 


and very little friendship. 


sex 


One more emphasis upon affection 
Affection is the most important in 
gredient in friendship and it is the 
key to sex. Two people may have ex 
citing physical experiences in 
but there is no lasting 
without affection. With affection two 
people get a warm feeling of content 
ment just by being in the same room 
together, or they find a _ beautiful 
happiness by lying in each 
without any further 
contact. When affection and the oth 
er qualities of friendship are added 
to the natural body functions of sex, 
the physical and psychological ex 
perience that emerges is the thing for 
which the human has coined 
such terms as “beautiful,” “supreme,” 
“sublime,” “ultimate.” 

Almost person can acquire a 
credible degree of maturity even rela 
tively late in life by knowing what 
the maturities and becoming 
aware of the immaturities he has 
carried over from childhood. The 
wonderful thing about human beings 
is that once they 
what they need to live more success 
fully, they the ability to 
learn. In the medical clinic 
we teach the maturities to a 
variety of adults, we have 
have a high respect for this human 
ability to learn, and find to our sw 
prise and pleasure that people are 
able to acquire the maturities at al 
most any age. 

Since maturity can be defined 
only in terms of effective living, that 
is to say happy living, the whole ol 
maturity can be summarized by the 
two things which Bertrand Russell 
said a person needed to be happy 
First, must have as 
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Short Stories 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


HE convention of the feature film 

has dominated movie production 
and exhibition, with the “short sub- 
ject” as a program filler. The enter- 
tainment cinema traditionally has 
little place for lengthy non-fiction— 
such as the “documentary” film essay, 
which flowered in 1922, magnificent- 
ly, with Robert Flaherty’s Nanook of 
the North. It has little place, too, for 
short fiction—although there really 
is no established, constant duration 
for a “feature-length” film. A West- 
ern melodrama, designed for the bot- 
tom of a double bill, may run an 
hour or thereabouts. War and Peace 
runs slightly less than three and one 
half hours; The Ten Commandments 
slightly more. 

Theoretically, of course, a film 
ought to be just as long as it has to 
be, and the consideration of length 
should follow that of what it has to 
say, and the way it is to say it. Prac- 
tically, however, film length has had 
much more to do with factors which 
are and ought to be of posterior 
relevance in effecting the purpose of 
fiction; for example, the exhibitors’ 
perennial concern with audience turn- 
over, and the related calculation of 
how many films have to be rented to 
fill a program, and how long they 
should run. The point is not to dis- 
parage the respectable problems of 
showmen, but to put them, for a 
moment, in their place. 

This could leave more room on 
the screen for short stories, whether 
presented alone, like The Bespoke 
Overcoat, or in collections of around 
typical feature length, like The Gold 
of Naples, It Happened in the Park, 
and The Roots. These films exempli- 
fy the possibilities for greater variety 
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of theme and treatment in the movies, 
once the matter of length is left to 
its proper place. They may also be 
taken to illustrate the splendid virtue 
of concision, when telling a story 
briefly is telling it the best way—and 
to suggest an indirect corollary: that 
most feature films, which have so 
much less of a story to tell, could not 
tell it at all if made to tell it briefly. 


The Bespoke Overcoat illustrates, 
in addition, how much trouble a 
good short film can give exhibitors 
who care enough about persuading 
people to come to the theaters to 
worry about arranging intelligently 
balanced programs. This is a film 
that won a first prize at the Venice 
Film Festival, a special award at Edin- 
burgh, and an Academy Award this 
year. Such a film conceivably might 
be likely to impress audiences—and 
to overwhelm any ordinary accom- 
panying movie that is merely three 
times as long. It would be missing 
its true significance, however, to re- 
gard its qualities as especially meri- 
torious in the category of short films, 
and irrelevant for general considera- 
tions of the cinema. 

The Bespoke Overcoat is an adap- 
tation, by Wolf Mankowitz, of the 
famous story, The Overcoat, by Nico- 
lai Gogol. It is interesting to note 
that Alberto Lattuada made a full- 
length movie of the same story, with 
a script by Cesare Zavattini and 
starring comedian Renato Rascel, 
that was shown here three years ago. 
The Italian version vividly pictorial- 
ized Gogol’s bitter representation of 
poverty, and its deterioration of a 
man’s worth and dignity as he starves 
to try to obtain an overcoat to cover 
his shamefully ragged clothing and 


his freezing body. The film made an 
impassioned attack upon the cruelty 
of bureaucratic impersonality. But 
its passion was turned into propa- 
ganda, specifically political and di- 
minishingly universal as the film, in 
the manner sadly typical of well- 
intentioned doctrinairism, left the 
fundamental indictment of individual 
human cruelty behind to perorate 
against depersonalized “systems.” 

Mankowitz has as much or more 
to say in his shorter adaptation. 
Again, an overcoat represents the ulti- 
mate indivisibility of physical neces- 
sity and spiritual dignity. Mankowitz 
appreciates the paradox of art that 
true universality must be grounded 
upon the precisely particular—the 
real meaning of that advice to artists 
that is so often misunderstood in 
offering and application: that one 
should create out of what one knows. 
The old Jewish clerk in the London 
clothing warehouse, and his friend, 
the tailor who begins to make for 
him the overcoat that has come to 
mean his worth in the world—as 
warmth is and symbolizes life—are 
vital, memorable people. As played 
by Alfie Bass and David Kossoff, 
under Jack Clayton's extraordinarily 
pithy direction, they have an excruci- 
ating reality. Realism and fantasy 
are imaginatively merged in the elo- 
quent photography of Wolfgang Su- 
schitzky, so that we perceive a poem, 
lyrically sad and comical, profoundly, 
inerrably moving. The compassion 
of this film is not cheap or patroniz- 
ing—and eventually is not vicarious 
at all, as we are gently, inexorably 
driven to work very hard at our 
feelings. 


More than one The Bespoke Over- 
coat on a movie program would be 
worse than foolish; its very brevity is 
as much as we can bear. The narra 
tive force of the short story must be 
relieved, if more stories are to be 
told. Here may be seen one aspect 
of the programming problem that 
makes short fiction difficult to handle 
in the theaters—even if it could boast 
big stars. But the potentialities for 
attaining dramatic intensity have 
complementary opportunities for va- 
riety. It is conceivable that The Be- 
spoke Overcoat could be incorporated 
in a collection of short films—most 
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effectively, in all likelihood, as the 
concluding portion. 

Collections of this kind do reach 
the screen with a certain regularity, 
although they must be accounted rel- 
atively rare—in terms of their lim- 
ited distribution, as well as their 
number. There are hardly ten re- 
leased in the United States in any 
year—of which two or three at most 
may be American. In some, the 
stories are organized around a central 
theme, e.g., the French The Seven 
Deadly Sins, the Franco-Italian The 
Bed, or the American Invitation to 
the Dance. In others, they are actual- 
ly episodes of a consistent narrative, 
as in La Ronde; or hung on a story- 
teller’s line, as in the American De- 
cameron Nights. In some the story- 
teller is implied, as the film simply 
groups a few tales adapted from one 
author, as in the American O. Henry’s 
Full House and the treatment of two 
Ben Hecht pieces, Actors and Sin, or 
the British adaptation of Noel Cow- 
ard’s program, Tonight at 8:30, and 
the collections of Somerset Maugham 
stories, Quartet, Encore, and Trio. 
And some, including a few of the 
most successful, simply put together 
selections of interesting, various, and 
essentially unrelated tales—although 
a unitary principle may be introduced 
gratuitously, as in the American The 
Story of Three Loves or Face to Face, 
the Italian Times Gone By, and the 
famous Franco-Italian Ways of Love, 
cut down to three stories for U.S. re- 
lease—the last of which Rossel 
lini’s momentous The Miracle, with 
Anna Magnani. 


The Gold of Naples offers four 
stories adapted from a single author, 
Giusseppe Marotta—all directed by 
Vittorio De Sica, who appears him- 
self in one of them. The presentation 
is carefully balanced, without being 
contrived. The stories are rarely pro- 
found, but consistently stimulating, 
the story collection format allowing 
a virtuoso film maker to put together 
a program of encore pieces for our 
amusement and wonder at his con- 
summate artistry in delineating nu- 
ances of irony. It is easy to imagine a 
full-length film made of the last story, 
O. a prostitute, Silvana Mangano, 
who enters into marriage with a well- 
to-do young man, only to discover 
that it is not she who is to be re 
deemed, but the young man who is 
deliberately punishing himself. And 
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it is also easy to think of how long 
and maudlin it would probably be 
without sharpening in any way its 
delicate satire of bourgeois conven- 
tions. The other stories are essential- 
ly short, and hence can be thought 
of as not being made into films at 
all, to our loss. 

In one, the absurdity of friendship 
and hospitality when they become 
tyrannical is made deliciously comic, 
as a paterfamilias, played with a 
cunning flair by the celebrated Toto, 
finally usurps the governance of his 
own household from his guest and 
boarder, a gangster. In another, the 
ostentatiously physical wife of a baker 
and hawker of pizza pies, played with 
a saucy swagger by Sophia Loren, 
helps him in a desperate search 
through their entire clientele for a 
valuable ring he had given her, pos- 
sibly swallowed with merchandise 
and which she knows all along she 
has mislaid at her lover's house. 
Along the way, they impatiently at- 
tend a superbly caricatured wake, at 
which a widower, Paolo Stoppa, pro- 
vides a precisely predictable per- 
formance of public grief and carefully 
frenzied despair. The masterpiece of 
the four stories, however, is that in 
which a childish nobleman is so un- 
controllably driven to gambling, at 
which he is as inept as he is unlucky, 
that he must play with the porter’s 
young son. The latter, being a true 
child, is quite grown up about play, 
and wins invariably and maddening- 
ly. The acting of De Sica as the 
nobleman, and Piero Bilancioni as 
the boy, is exquisitely comical and 


poignant. 
a 


The five stories of Jt Happened in 
the Park are more systematically uni- 
fied than those of The Gold of Naples, 
relating incidents taking place in the 
Villa Borghese Gardens of Rome as 
a single day progresses. They are not 
as subtle in theme or in their presen- 
tation by director Gianni Franciolini. 
But the film’s simple quality of va- 
riety is instantly and ultimately at- 
tractive, permitting parts of the pro- 


gram that are not as good as others 
to fall into place, without dominating 
the whole, as so often happens in 
full-length films. The first story tells 
of a moment of true, if inadvertent 
education, as a pretty young girl, 
Anna Maria Ferrero, meets her teach 
er of Greek in the morning, and tries 
to trick him into passing her in the 
course—then desperately changes he 
mind, when she learns that he is 
going blind, and will henceforth see 
her prettiness and her character only 
in memory. 


The next, happening around noon, 
is a light confection about a secret 
tryst between a wealthy old roué and 
a young girl, that explodes into a 
noisy, public farce when her boy 
friend and mother arrive. What there 
is to this may be no more than 
another occasion for the superb 
hamming of Vittorio De Sica—and 
this is sufficient. The following story, 
in the afternoon, sets down a group 
of people haggling over the details 
of a coldly arranged marriage agree 
ment, in the midst of the romantic 
leisured atmosphere of the park, with 
lovers walking about, and a group of 
dancers rehearsing on a nearby stage 
There may be too much sentimental 
contrivance in the revelation that the 
prospective bride is crippled—and 
that the groom, hitherto appearing 
to be a boorish oaf, is actually the 
most sensitive of them all to the fact 
that their marriage must rest upon 
affection, as well as upon property 
arrangements. The famous character 
actor Eduardo De Filippo is seen all 
too briefly as a negotiator on the 
girl's behalf. 

What may be the least successful 
of the stories has two of the biggest 
name performers, Micheline Presle 
and Gerard Philipe, in a slight matter 
of the break-up, just as dusk is falling 
on the park, of a love affair between 
a married woman and a younger man 
The last episode is a broad, bawdy 
spoof of various institutions, as two 
prostitutes, to avoid a police round 
up, get involved in a beauty contest 
The younger of the two actually 
wins over a gaggle of respectable 
girls prodded along by their respecta- 
ble mamas, and is driven off by a 
movie producer, apparently on her 
way to stardom. The other, appar 
ently too old for such salvation, is 
trundled off to jail. 


The idea of a unitary principle for 
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a story collection is carried further 
in The Roots, a Mexican production 
of four stories and a prologue adapted 
from Francisco Gonzales, and directed 
by Benito Alazraki. The principle 
avowedly is that the Indians, with 
their innate integrity and dignity, and 
memories and practices reaching into 
prehistory, are the true roots of the 
Mexican present and future. The 
manner in which this is expressed, 
however, amounts to a series of bitter 
disparagements of Europeans. The 
city couple tl.at hires the wife of the 
impoverished peasant to act as “cow” 
for their baby; the stupidly arrogant 
lady anthropologist studying the In- 
dians by caressing her preconceptions 
about their primitive “savagery;” the 
aging archaeologist madly infatuated 
with a young Indian girl, offering to 
improve the Indian breed by buying 
the “filly” from her father, are all 
plainly contemptible people. 


It is significant, however, that the 
story that least counterposes the en- 
nobled primitive Indian virtues to 
presumptive European evil is the best 
in the collection. In it, we are shown 
how a little boy, cruelly persecuted 
by other children because he is blind 
in one eye, is granted a “miracle” at 
a religious festival, when an explod- 
ing firecracker takes his sight away 
completely—thereby making it possi- 
ble for him to be pitied, rather than 
ridiculed. Much of the power of the 
stories of The Roots is in their the- 
matic naiveté, that demands recogni- 
tion of its validity in the face of a 
civilization whose most salient virtue 
is its mere sophistication. 


The Roots has won many honors, 
including the award of the Interna- 
tional Film Critics at Cannes, and we 
may see why, as its cumulative effect 
is one of deeply-rooted beliefs given 
fluent, powerful articulation. That 
there can be such power in the variety 
made possible by the short story col- 
lection form would seem another vin- 
dication of its adoption with greater 
frequency in the theatrical cinema. 
On television, of course, short stories 
are naturally more suitable than those 
of traditional feature length. Perhaps 
this, and increasing rewards for va- 
riety in theatrical programming, will 
offer encouragement to film makers 
brief, whenever brevity may 
happen to be the better part of 
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fulfillment. 
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Action on Algeria 


Dear Sirs: 
For three turbulent years the Algerian 
people have been struggling for inde- 
pendence. Almost 500,000 French soldiers, 
equipped with the most modern weapons 
of war, have been unable to crush Algerian 
resistance. With a small and poorly-equipped 
guerrilla army, the Algerians have held the 
might of France at bay while rallying the 
Algerian nation behind the resistance. 


Despite the repeated assurances of France 
that reforms and a settlement are forthcom- 
ing momentarily, the struggle has continually 
widened. Two years ago, the conflict had 
been limited to raids and small battles be- 
tween French and Algerian military forces. 
Today the Algerians fight from doorsteps 
and rooftops in the towns, from fields and 
roadsides in the outlying areas. The people 
of Algeria are determined to win their 
independence. 

For three years the United States has sup- 
ported France in her efforts to repress this 
legitimate drive for independence. The 
Pentagon recently admitted that American 
arms and material, destined for NATO, have 
been deployed for use in Algeria. In the 
United Nations we have supported the 
French denial of international jurisdiction 
and French opposition to any constructive 
action by the world body. As a result, West- 
ern security in Europe has been jeopardized 
and American prestige in Africa and Asia 
seriously damaged. 


On July 2 Senator John F. Kennedy rose 
to the Senate floor to speak for the con- 
science of America. In a courageous and 
eloquent address, he urged the United States 
to exert its power and prestige on behalf of 
an immediate cease fire and negotiations 
toward a settlement based on the recogni- 
tion of Algeria's right to independence. 

Senator Kennedy offered a resolution to 
both houses of Congress, which, if approved, 
would authorize and instruct the President 
and Secretary of State to pursue this policy 
either through NATO or the United Na- 
tions. Thus, Senator Kennedy has suggested 
an American policy which promises a rapid 
and just solution of the conflict. Its success 
would help to restore American leader- 
ship as a dedicated exponent of freedom 
everywhere. 

The American Committee on Africa be 
lieves that Senator Kennedy's historic pro- 
posal deserves maximum support from the 
American people. I urge all Americans who 
support the liberation of suppressed peoples 
everywhere to write the Secretary of State, 


and to their Senators and Congressmen in 
support of affirmative action in behalf of 
the Kennedy resolution when Congress re- 
convenes. Sufficient public response will re- 
sult in a new, enlightened policy in Algeria 
which will help to strike a clear and lasting 
blow for freedom and, consequently, for 
world peace. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 

Chairman 

American Committee on 

New York, N. Y. 


Africa, Inc. 


Cheers for Wisconsin 


Dear Sirs: 


Most hearty congratulations to the people 
of my old home state of Wisconsin! The 
voters have returned to the sanity of the old 
LaFollette days and elected the liberal Wil 
liam Proxmire to the United States Senate, 
thereby repudiating both McCarthyism and 
Kohlerism. 
Congratulations, too, to The Progressive 
for its brave stand on all important issues 
in the state, nation, and the world at large. 

We did a good job ourselves last election 
by defeating former Governor Langlie for 
the Senate, notwithstanding Ike's urgent plea 
for him. 

Knute Hu 
Ephrata, Wash 


Conflicting Symbols 


Dear Sirs: 


Berlin is a city bristling with symbols. 
Most familiar to Americans are those which 
express the cheerful defiance of this island 
of freedom to the sea of tyranny around 
The Freedom Bell which peals from Schoene- 
berg, the western city hall, and the illumi- 
nated news sign which flashes the truth 
across the Iron Curtain are symbols well 
known in the West. And the foreign visitor 
is immediately impressed by the sheer phys 
ical contrast between the East and West 
sectors of the city. Gutted buildings still 
abound in the West, but one is seldom out 
of sight of new construction, while in the 
East it is hard to believe that the war ended 
twelve years ago. 

Outside Germany one sometimes hears 
that West German talk about reunification 
is largely breast-beating, belied by an obvi- 
ous fascination with their economic miracle. 
There is something to this notion, but I 
think circumstances will compel them to act 
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as though they believed their symbols. All 
political parties, for example, have urged 
East Germans—who still pour through Berlin 
at the rate of about 20,000 per month—not 
to flee their Red masters except in the ut- 
most extremity. Such a policy is defensible 
only if the hope for reunification is a sub- 
stantial, or at least a sincere, one. That it is 
sincere I have no doubt 

On the other hand there is little evidence 
that reunification is a substantial possibility. 
Even SPD (the Social Democrats Party) of- 
ficials with whom I talked in Bonn are not 
predicting victory in the September elections 
for their slightly more conciliatory program, 
and I find much suspicion of their economic 
ideas. 

More important in the long run than the 
Cold War in Berlin or reunification is the 
character of the new Germany which has 
emerged from the ashes of World War II. 
Is their commitment to democracy firm, and 
are the institutions which express it viable? 
Here the symbols of Berlin are ambiguous 
giving grounds for both hope and fear. The 
splendid new buildings of the Interbau, 
built of concrete slabs made in part from 
rubble, rise shining in the reforested Tier 
garten. But in the background stands the 
cannon-studded Siegessaule, celebrating the 
victory of the Franco-Prussian War. 

And nearby, easily overlooked in the trees, 
stands the grim figure of the Iron Chancel- 
lor, weather-beaten, but still dominating the 
awestruck figures around his pedestal. Reich- 
stag has become Bundestag, and Wehrmacht 
has become Bundeswehr, but do the changes 
go deeper than the labels? 

Berlin's symbols transcend Germany's 
struggle and touch upon man’s capacity for 
folly. In the entrance to the French Ca- 
thedral in the East Sector I stood amid 
bricks and weeds, and looked with pain on 
a statue of Moses, battered by man and 
stained and eroded by time, receiving the 
Law on Sinai. 

JoHN PrxtoNn 
Berlin, Germany 


Praise for Helen Mears 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish the article “Our Blind Spot in 
Asia” in your July number would be read 
by every member of Congress and the Senate. 
Miss Mears’ articles show excellent judgment, 
wisdom, insight, and sympathetic human un- 
derstanding. For this country to give with 
one hand and not be just with the other is 
a disgrace 

With Miss Mears as our Secretary of State 
we would be better off. She has qualities 
that would grace a statesman. 

Miss Juuia H. Hite 
Richmond, Va. 


Release of Diilas 
Dear Sirs: 

I wonder if many readers of The Pro- 
gressive would not like to join in writing to 
urge the release of Milovan Dijilas from 
prison in Yugoslavia? (Some of his friends 
report that he has little chance of surviving 
another winter in his present place of 
imprisonment.) 
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The US. State Department could be urged 
to use its influence in trying to persuade 
Tito to release Djilas. America made a great 
outcry about the trial of Cardinal Mindzenty 
Why not equal protest about the equally 
disgraceful imprisonment of Djilas? 

It might also be useful to write the Yugo- 
slay ambassador to Washington, D.C., Leo 
Mates. In view of his recent book—The New 
Class—liberals of all varieties are surely a 
little in debt to such a contemporary figure 
as Milovan Dijilas. To write a letter on his 
behalf is surely a small thing. 


ANN HUBBELL 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Good Sense 
Dear Sirs: 

May I say at this time that, ever since I 
was introduced to The Progressive with a 
newsstand copy of your famous McCarthy 
issue, I have appreciated the eminent good 
sense displayed in the vast majority of your 
articles. It is rare to find a magazine today 
that combines intelligent and stylistic re 


porting with a moral outlook on public 
affairs. 

Aspotr A. LEBAN 

Yale University 


New Haven, Conn 


Call Us SANE’ 


Sirs: 


‘Just 


Dear 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer has suggested that 
nuclear tests will stop only when the people 
themselves demand it. The Gallup Poll shows 
that nearly two Americans in three hope 
for an end to the tests. But this is a passive 
opposition, at best. Readers of The Pro- 
gressive may be interested in learning of 
more positive steps a few San Diegans have 
taken to implement public opinion on this 
question 

We have formed a 
Nuclear Explosions. If the full name sounds 
forbidding, just call us “SANE.” ‘That's 
what our lapel buttons say. SANE has been 
incorporated under the laws of California 
Now we want to be put in touch with other 
people across the nation who feel with us 
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(and with a mounting list of scientists) that 
to continue the tests is folly. 

The pioneer non-political group includes 
physicians, attorneys, teachers, housewives, 
parents, and veterans. All of us agree that 
“if you're not in SANE, you're insane!” 

We'll be glad to send a set of ten or 
more buttons for ten cents per button to 
anyone writing to request them. 

Heen Lustic, Secretary 
SANE, Incorporated 
P.O. Box 3236 

San Diego 3, Calif 


Dworkin's Sentences 


Dear Sirs: 

Never before have I felt compelled to 
criticize a writer, but your Martin S. Dworkin 
I can no longer suffer in silence. 

I was taught that the best use of the Eng- 
lish language is the simplest, consistent with 
the meaning intended. If that be true, friend 
Dworkin flunks. Take his article in the 
September issue. The first sentence contains 
66 words, the second 52. I thought that was 
bad until I got to the second sentence of the 
seventh paragraph, which has 92. I could 
take no more after the second sentence of 
the eighth paragraph, containing no less 
than 100 words. 

Adding insult to the injury caused the 
brain by trying to decode these mutilated 
sentence structures are the strings of poorly 
chosen adjectives. These aid in further be- 
fogging the issue at hand. Only President 
Eisenhower can say less with more words, 
and then only at a press conference when 
he is trying to explain what he means. 

I would suggest that you offer to finance 
Dworkin in a refresher course in freshman 
English at any college of his choice. 

Hous A. Fucus 
Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 


Survival of Unfittest 


Dear Sirs: 

Scientifically man has brought himself face 
to face with the possibility of complete de- 
struction. History tells the sad story of many 
centuries of unbroken strife. 

Perpetual conflict and war carry with them 
the demand for the sacrifice of the most 
mentally and physically fit. This process has 
been going on for thousands of years. Each 
succeeding generation by selective service 
procedure again selects the most physically 
fit from the survivors. 

Who are the survivors of war? Many are 
sons of rejectees of preceding generations. 
Others are old men and women, children, 
the crippled and diseased. This repeating 
process is a demonstration of survival of the 
unfittest. No wonder insane asylums and 
hospitals are over-crowded. 

A biological consideration for world peace 
should not offend anyone and if nations 
could realize the colossal price paid on ac- 
count of selecting the best of the leftovers, 
of each succeeding generation, man would 
outlaw war. 

Will man continue to inherit the weakness 
of the survivors of the unfittest, or shall we 
be survivors of the fittest? 

Hervey W. PARHAM 
Bayside, Va. 


Holmes, Early Stage 


Justice HOLMES: THE SHAPING 
YEARS, 1841-1870, by Mark De Wolfe 
Howe. Harvard. 330 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
David Fellman 


LTHOUGH Justice Oliver Wen- 

dell Holmes was, by almost any 
standard of judgment, one of the 
truly great giants of the American 
bench and bar, we have never had an 
adequate, full-scale biography of the 
man. To be sure, a number of books 
have been written about him 
ranging from personal memoirs (Bid- 
dle) and interpretations (Frankfurter, 
Lerner) to fairly substantial histor- 
ies (Bowen, Bent), and innumerable 
articles in the learned journals and 
popular magazines, but no one has 
ever done the subject full justice. 
It has been well known for some 
years, however, that Mark De Wolfe 
Howe, professor of law at Harvard, 
and secretary to Justice Holmes from 
1933 to 1934, was working on a com- 
prehensive biography, with complete 
access to all surviving family and per- 
sonal papers. Previously Howe had 
edited the Civil War letters and diary 
of Holmes, the two volumes of 
Holmes-Pollock letters, and the two 
volumes of Holmes-Laski letters. 
Now, at long last, we have the first 
installment of what promises to be a 
“definitive” biography. 

There are indeed few who are eli- 
gible even to undertake the task of 
writing a thoroughly satisfactory bi- 
ography of Holmes. First of all, the 
author must have a_ considerable 
knowledge of the law, including the 
history of the common law and the 
convolutions of modern legal theory. 


He would have to know his way 
around both in the field of formal 
philosophy and in literature gener 
ally, for Holmes had been primarily 
a man of thought. The biographer 
would also have to understand thor- 
oughly the peculiar climate of opin- 
ion that prevailed in Boston and 
Cambridge, especially among the in- 
tellectual aristocracy of the area. It 
would seem that as a distinguished 
legal scholar, a long-time denizen of 
Cambridge, and a man of genuine 
learning in wide areas of knowledge, 
Howe qualifies very well for the ex- 
acting post of Holmes biographer. 

All this is borne out in this first 
installment, for the volume is both 
a sensitive and a learned exposition 
of what the author calls the years 
of apprenticeship. Since Holmes’ life 
was largely a life of the mind, Howe 
undertakes to describe how such a 
mind was formed. He takes the story 
from Holmes’ birth in 1841 down to 
1870, relying almost entirely upon 
written and published sources. The 
gaps in the story are due to gaps in 
the available stock of original ma- 
terials, for Howe writes as an ob- 
jective historian and not as a writer 
of fiction. 

The major factors in Holmes’ ear- 
ly years of apprenticeship, according 
to Howe, were his Puritan heritage, 
the mind and temperament of his 
celebrated father, his Civil War ex- 
periences, Harvard College and later 
the Harvard Law School, his intel- 
lectual friends both in Boston and 
England, the philosophers of emperi- 
cism, and his early associates in the 
legal profession. 

Howe elaborates the point that the 
now-traditional view of the sharp 
antipathy between the father and the 
son is much exaggerated. He thinks 
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that the evidence, if properly studied, 
reveals strong ties of understanding 
and affection between them. The 
chapter on Harvard College gives us 
a delightful and informative picture 
of what higher education was like in 
the late 1850's, and reveals that 
Holmes was a spirited as well as 
sophisticated young man. Of course 
the Civil War obviously had a pro- 
found impact upon Holmes, and 
Howe devotes two lengthy chapters 
to the subject. There follow an ac- 
count of his law studies right after 
the war, an analysis of the state of 
philosophy at this time, a description 
of his trip to Europe in 1866, and the 
beginnings of his apprenticeship in 
law as a clerk in a Boston law office. 
The story ends with his assumption 
of the co-editorship of the American 
Law Review, his appointment as lec- 
turer on constitutional law in Har- 
vard College, and the beginning of 
his work as editor of the twelfth edi- 
tion of Kent's Commentaries, all of 
which occurred in 1870. Here the 
second volume will begin. 


Though Howe has recounted only 
the story of the early years, many 
qualities which we now associate 
with Holmes were clearly developed 
at an early stage of his life: his aver- 
sion to do-goodism and reform, his 
utter lack of interest in political af- 
fairs, his belief in the necessity of 
working out a scientific ordering of 
legal principles, his taste for philoso- 
phical empiricism, his interest in 
scientific thinking, his skepticism 
and distrust of absolutes, including 
his own, his respect for the convic- 
tions of people with whom he dis- 
agreed, his passion for hard work, 
and his tremendous yearning for 
appreciation. 

The reader closes this book with 
the happy thought that more volumes 
are to come. 





THE REVIEWERS 


DAVID FELLMAN is a professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Wis- 
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paperback, “Ambrose Bierce’s Civil 
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Liberating Force 


Woe Unto You, Lawyers! by 
Fred Rodell. Pageant Press. 184 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by 


Thurman Arnold 


| gress or not you agree with 
the basic philosophy of Woe 
Unto You, Lawyers!, recently repub- 
lished, one must admit that it is a 
most important book. To understand 
why this is so we must recall the days 
of the depression when it first ap- 
peared and the impact of the courts, 
lawyers, and current legal concepts 
on the struggle of the government 
to extend its powers to meet the 
emergency. A nation full of hope 
and confidence, believing in the 
sanctity of principles of law and 
economics which it had inherited 
from the Nineteenth Century, was 
plunged into economic chaos and 
despair. In terms of capacity to pro- 
duce we were richer than we had 
ever been before in our history. Yet 
people were starving in the midst of 
plenty. The Nineteenth Century 
legal conceptions of the proper re- 
lationship between government and 
the individual and between federal 
government and the states no longe 
seemed to work. An industrial revo- 
lution had taken place, the extent and 
character of which was not realized 
by anyone. The new source of wealth 
of Twentieth Century corporate en- 
terprise had displaced the wealth of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

In the Nineteenth Century wealth 
consisted of things, such as factories, 
railroads, and goods. The wealth of 
the Twentieth Century was not tan- 
gible goods but the new art of in- 
dustrial organization. The great 
Twentieth Century industrial enter- 
prise, a disciplined organization co- 
ordinating research and production 
and distribution, was like nothing the 
world had seen before. It can make 
factories obsolete almost as fast as 
they can be built. It runs automati- 
cally like a machine. Displace a few 
top personnel and it will work as 
effectively for a Hitler as it does for 
a democracy. Uncontrolled, it is can- 
nibalistic, eating up independent 
enterprise and destroying the pur- 
chasing power of the people it ex- 
pects to buy its goods. 

This new source of wealth had 


made economic theory obsolete. It 
had also made our legal conceptions 
concerning property rights, the re 
lationship of government to the in 
dividual, and the relationship of 
states to the federal government 
equally obsolete. Under the prevail 
ing legal conceptions as we entered 
the depression the great Twentieth 
Century corporate enterprises were 
treated as if they were private indi 
viduals with whom government could 
not interfere without an invasion ol 
personal liberties and property. 

These legal ideals, religiously 
held, were a frustrating force. They 
blocked and handicapped every prac 
tical measure the government took 
to meet the emergency. The cus- 
todians of this frustrating force were 
lawyers and the courts. In _ these 
times Woe Unto You, Lawyers! ap- 
peared. Up and at ‘em, said Fred 
Rodell, let’s strip the black robes 
from the solemn judicial brethren 
Let’s show them up for what they 
are so that they can no longer engage 
in a mysterious guerrilla war against 
economic reform. 

And this is precisely what the book 
does with incisive wit. 

Judges, law professors, and lawyers 
were shocked, startled, and amazed. 
The conservative view was plaintively 
expressed by Barton Leech of Har- 
vard when he said, “I wish this book 
had never been published.” It was 
worse than giving whiskey to the 
Indians. It was destructive of law 
and order and unfortunately it was 
catching on and being discussed from 
coast to coast. 


There is no doubt that the book 
was a liberating force against the re 
tarding influence of Nineteenth Cen 
tury basic legal conceptions. It 
helped prepare the way for the tre 
mendous adjustments of our basic 
ideals of law to our revolutionized 
industrial structure. It was purely de 
structive but at the time it was writ 
ten a job of demolition was required 
The king needed a new suit of clothes 
but he couldn’t put one on until 
someone took the old one off. And 
the latter was Fred Rodell’s contri- 
bution. Read in reference to its time 
it is a most important and stimulating 
book. 

It is only when it is read as a 
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serious work of legal philosophy that 
I register my dissent. 


“What is to be done about the 
fact that we are all slaves to the 
hocus-pocus of The Law—and to 
those who practice the hocus-pocus, 
the lawyers?” asks Fred Rodell. 

“There is only one answer. The 
answer is to get rid of the lawyers 
and throw The Law with a capital 
L out of our system of laws. It is 
to do away entirely with both the 
magicians and their magic and run 
our civilization according to prac- 
tical and comprehensible rules, 
dedicated to non-legal justice, to 
common-or-garden fairness that the 
ordinary man can understand, in 
the regulation of human affairs.” 


Law with a capital L is the only 
way of thinking about a free so- 
ciety. It is a set of basic attitudes 
towards individual property and lib- 
erty which finds its expression in the 
ceremony of the judicial trial. In 
rapidly changing times Law with a 
capital L will always be a frustrating 
force because it has its roots in a 
past which cannot be re-created. But, 
throw it out the window, and we can 
only think of society in terms of 
power. 

Even when the higher law is a 
frustrating force, as it was when Fred 
Rodell wrote his book, it saves us 
from the personal rule of those who 
are in a hurry to get things done too 
quickly. Fred Rodell prefers human- 
itarians and persons of common sense, 
uninhibited by the taboos of the 
higher law. Such people are dan- 
gerous, however well-intentioned they 
may be. Remember that in its incep- 
tion Communism was a humanitarian 
movement. 

It is true that the higher law as 
represented by the Supreme 
Court seemed at times to go too far 
in curbing executive and legislative 
power during the depression. Yet one 
should remember that it saved the 
Administration from disaster by de- 
claring that the NRA was an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative 
power. Fred Rodell criticizes that de- 
cision. He would put no limits upon 
a grant of power to businessmen to 
fix prices and restrict production in 
their own industries. He would leave 
such men of common 
sense and to humanitarians. 


old 


questions to 


In recent years in the field of civil 
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liberties Congressional committees 
and lower courts have indeed fol- 
lowed Fred Rodell’s advice and 
thrown Law with a capital L out of 
our system. All experts on subversion 
and men of common sense generally 
agreed that this was necessary to pro- 
tect the security of our government. 

On June 17, 1957, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, voicing 
principles that were far from precise, 
put the capital L back into the Law 
of civil liberties with a series of deci- 
sions that are a landmark. If Fred 
Rodell ever gets his wish that the 
ideals of higher law be eliminated 
because they are often confused and 
at times get in the way of progress- 
if he ever succeeds in delegating 
judicial decisions to men of common 
sense or to experts, such as the loyalty 
boards and Congressional investiga- 
tive committees so recently curbed by 
the Court, the time may come when 
he will not be permitted by the new 
order to write such a book as Woe 
Unto You, Lawyers! That would be 
a tragedy, because his books are 
witty and provocative. 


Integrity vs. Society 


by E. Nelson Hayes 


N his sociological study of Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, the classical 
French dramatists, Goethe, Ibsen, and 
Hamsun, Literature and the Image 
of Man (Beacon. 240 pp. $4.95), 
Leo Lowenthal concludes that West- 
ern man from 1600 to 1900 became 
“increasingly preoccupied with his 
own integrity and increasingly aware 
of the forces which threaten it.” For 
writers like Zola, Dreiser, and the 
other naturalists, those forces repre- 
sented a challenge against which the 
hero pitted his strength and courage. 
The writer of the Fifties has, I 
think, to face essentially the same 
problem of integrity versus society, 
and can react in a number of differ- 
ent ways. He can—and this is the 
rut to popularity and financial suc- 
-assume that the threats to per- 
sonal integrity are not real; in that 
case, he will probably write of what 
Harvey Swados has termed “the prole- 
tarianization of the middle-class.” 
Or the novelist can write directly 
and honestly about men and women 


cess 


caught in the smothering embrace of 
paternalistic indusuialism and urban- 
ism, but without creating either a 
hero or an anti-hero because none 
seems possible in the milieu he is 
describing. Harvey Swados, in On 
the Line (Little, Brown. 233 pp. 
$3.75), has taken as his scene the 
production line of a modern factory, 
and as his characters a group of men 
on that line, men who despite their 
seeming prosperity are chronically 
fatigued by the hard work, dulled by 
its monotony, and soiled in body and 
spirit by its ever-prevalent dirt. The 
style is flat, unimaginative, as it de- 
tails the daily toil by which is pro- 
duced our greatest symbol of con- 
spicuous consumption, the automo- 
bile of flashy fin and high horsepower. 
As a novel, this is something less 
than successful, precisely because of 
its materials; here is neither imagina- 
tion, nor hope, nor a vision of the 
future, and on such good literature 
feeds and grows. 


Most of Swados’ workers want to 
leave the line, although in reality 
there is no escape except for one; 
significantly, he is a hobo who takes 
a job for a few months until he has 
saved a stake for the road. It is, 
however, questionable whether Swa- 
dos is correct in assuming that men 
and women in industrial and related 
jobs are so much dissatisfied with 
their life as they are anesthetized into 
believing it to be at least acceptable 
and perhaps good. The lower middle- 
class and proletarian characters in 
Roman Tales by Alberto Moravia 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 229 pp. 
$3.75), a collection of excellent short 
Stories in which petty passions are 
sometimes played out as if they were 
Senecan tragedies, are but little at 
odds with their environment. And in 
the title novelette and the section en- 
titled “Good Business with Senti- 
ment” in The Mendelman Fire by 
Wolf Mankowitz (Little, Brown. 19] 
pp. $3.75), the author infuses into 
the lives of the small business men 
and the sharpsters of London a love 
and a poetry which transcend the 
meannesses of their environment. 


Yet another approach—and one 
which Mankowitz sometimes uses 
with great success—to the problem 
of integrity versus society is laughter. 
One of the most amusing books I 
have read in recent years is Come 
with Me to Macedonia, by Leonard 
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Drohan (Knopf. 344 pp. $3.95), a 
satire on the bureaucratic and Army 
red-tape of a government office at the 
time of the Korean war. Drohan man- 
ages to get across the idea that people 
are more important than institutions, 
even though the institutions may be 
necessary, and in the process provides 
the reader with a good deal of fun. 


Sean O’Faolain has remarked that 
the writers of the Twenties “may 
have been a generation astray, but 
they were not in the least a lost gen- 
eration.” Jack Kerouac has said of 
the young American writers since 
World War Il—and by this he means 
a special group, most of them now in 
San Francisco—that they are the 
“beat generation,” to which one 
might add they are not yet beaten, 
to judge from the publicity and 
publications of the last few months. 

The spokesman of this unorgan- 
ized, or disorganized, group of under- 
ground literary saboteurs is Kenneth 
Rexroth. In a series of essays in 
several anthologies (New Directions 
No. 16, New Directions, 264 pp., 


$2.50; New World Writing No. 11, 
The New American Library, 285 pp., 


50 cents; Evergreen Review No. 2, 
San Francisco Scene, Grove, 160 pp., 
$1), he has written about these literary 
anarchists. The nub of the matter ac- 
cording to Rexroth is that “it is im- 
possible for an artist to remain true 
to himself as a man, let alone as an 
artist, and work within the context 
of this society.” Or to phrase it an- 
other way, “no literature of the past 
two L.zndred years is of the slightest 
importance unless it is ‘disaffiliated.’” 
The Evergreen Review gives a fair 
sampling of the writings of this 
group, and some of it is very good 
indeed, especially the poetry. 

The San Francisco group will be 
best represented this fall by On the 
Road of Jack Kerouac (Viking. 310 
pp. $3.95). This novel is a disorgan- 
ized, sprawling, confused story about 
the mad journeyings of a young writ- 
er and his friend Dean, journeyings 
across the face of an America which 
they little understand, and to a Mex- 
ico which becomes a symbol of the 
anarchical heaven where every whim 
and wish are gratified. Kerouac writes 
an exciting prose compounded of 
romantic phrasing, jazz lingo, and 
gutter talk. 
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Here is the new American primi- 
tiveness, the primitiveness of the 
cities, of jazz, liquor, neon lights and 
speed, and of a sense of loss and of 
directionlessness. These are the frag- 
mented people that Nelson Algren 
and Henry Miller have been writing 
about. Also one thinks of Thomas 
Wolfe, but with a difference; Wolfe 
was rooted in the soil of America, 
while these young men and women 
know only the hard pavements. Or, 
and this is more important, here we 
have a new kind of Huck Finn, one 
who has never experienced the river. 

Kerouac strives to make his book 
something more than what I have 
said it is. Buried under the innova 
tions of style, and lost in the ram 
blings of the story, are hints of what 
he wants to say about fatherlessness; 
and he tentatively and timidly moves 
toward some assertion of religion, 
some concept of God and the good, 
some idea of sainthood. But none of 
the hints comes through, because he 
is too entranced by memory and lan- 
guage, too close to his characters and 
their adventures and their madness. 


Briefly Noted 





A new publisher, McDowell, Obo- 
lensky of New York has begun re- 
markably well with two volumes. 
The Velvet Horn (373 pp. $3.95) is a 
poetic novel of the mountain folk 
of the South following the Civil War, 
by Andrew Lytle, who is much re- 
membered for his earlier books, espe- 
cially A Name for Evil and At the 
Moon’s Inn. In this tale of deep pas- 
sions and tragic violences, written in 
a rich and satisfying prose, Lytle as 
serts once more his faith in the wis- 
dom and endurance of the people. 

Their second volume is The End 
of Pity (246 pp. $3.50) by Robie 
Macauley, a collection of some of his 
best short stories. Macauley constructs 
situations, not plots, and develops the 
ordinary ironies of daily life, ironies 
which we usually overlook because 
they are so obvious. 

Two books about the world of 
children are highly recommended. 
Morning by Julian Fane (Reynal. 207 
pp. $3.50), written almost entirely in 
the present tense, is a realistic yet 
lyric narrative of the important 
events in the life of an eight-year-old 
English boy—the building of a hut, 
a picnic, a shoot with his father and 
brother, and so on. Fane has an al- 


most magic touch as he portrays the 
mercurial yet profound emotions of 
a child. The plot of Faraway by 
Andre Dhotel (Simon and Schuste1 
245 pp. $3.50) is compounded of the 
elements of the fairy tale and the 
circumstances of life in France, 1955; 
the result is a pure delight. 


Unholy Uproar (Lippincott. 254 
pp. $3.50) is the kind of maverick 
novel we have come to expect from 
Clyde Brion Davis, an odd tale of 
good and evil in a Western town, 
and of an ageless man with human 
heart and no body. 


Shaping the Future 


AMERICA’s NEXT TWENTy YEARS, by 
Peter F. Drucker. Harper. 114 pp 
97% 
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THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
AUTOMATION, by Paul Einzig. Norton 
255 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by 


John S. Gambs 
a two books throw long shad 


ows of coming economic and po- 
litical events. 

Drucker’s short book is scarcely 
more than a catalog of emergent is 
sues that will face the American peo 
ple in the next two decades, from 
automation through inflation to zin« 
shortages. He is concerned about the 
increasing dearth of water and of 
venture capital, about the popula 
tion explosion and the inadequacies 
of our schools. He suggests problems 
of foreign and domestic policy arising 
out of current economic and demo 
graphic facts. The general conclusion 
of the book is that though 
obstacles to smooth economic prog 
ress lie ahead, none is insurmount 
able if we apply our best intelligence 
to the shaping of the future. Drucker 
is hopeful, but he has reservations 

In America’s Next Twenty Years 
Drucker restates a thesis first pub- 
lished elsewhere, which is accepted 
by Paul Einzig, a publicist who has 
made his home in England, as a basic 
proposition on the economics of auto 
mation. In essence the thesis is this: 
when the manufacturer has adopted 
automation, he is tied to a continu 
ous production schedule, for changes 
in it are too costly; he must be sure 
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of a stable, expanding market. Once 
he has pushed the button, he must 
complete the whole cycle: if his 
market vanished he is, of course, 
lost; but if he tries to save himself by 
interrupting the cycle, he is also lost. 
That is why automation requires an 
economics of its own, Einzig believes. 

Basing much of his argument on 
this fundamental hypothesis, Einzig 
goes on to say that automation is here 
to stay, and that the leading nations 
will have to adopt it or risk falling 
behind in world economic competi- 
tion—something that would be tanta- 
mount to the loss of a crucial battle 
in the cold war. 


So long as the economy of the free 
world remains in its present mood of 
exuberance, the danger of unemploy- 
ment through widespread automation 
is not great. He believes, however, 
that automation would exaggerate a 
slump if one should arise during the 
change-over period. It is therefore 
important that public policy be di- 
rected to the maintenance of prosper- 
ity, even if this meant a long period 
of mild inflation—a small price, in 
his opinion, to pay for the great 
benefits of quickened production. In- 
deed, for countries that are not will- 
ing to pay the price, or that refuse 
to adopt widespread automation, the 
penalty will be even greater. To be 
left behind in the race will mean un- 
employment, partly because automat- 
ed nations can, with low production 
costs, grab foreign markets away from 
the non-automaters. 

Although Einzig would perhaps 
like to think of his book as the gen- 
eral economic theory of automation— 
or at least as a preface to such a the- 
ory—one is left, finally, with the 
feeling that he is talking primarily 
to Englishmen. There are passages 
which could almost be described as an 
appeal to England to adopt automa- 
tion at once as the means of retain- 
ing a high place among the great 
powers, and as an exhortation to its 
trades unions and employers to re- 
linquish certain rights and privileges 
that stand in the way of an easy 
transition to a more highly-mecha- 
nized era. 

Neither 
pletely 


Drucker nor Einzig com- 
neglects human values at- 
tainable in the future’ through 
automation and economic growth. 
Drucker secs a vast improvement in 
the status of the Negro in a society 


of expanding industrialization; Ein- 
zig sees an appreciable decline of 
work accidents in automated fac- 
tories. And these are only two exam- 
ples that have been selected from 
among a larger number. 

Despite their genuine concern 
with human values, one feels that a 
third book needs to be written by 
someone who feels quite strongly 
on these matters. The third author 
would ask, indignantly, as Bernard 
Shaw once asked, why our economic 
system cannot put first things first. 
Though we are rich in many futile 
things, such as over-horsepowered 
automobiles, we are still poor in 
schools and hospitals and in _facil- 
ities for the care of the aged and 
mentally defective. This will not 
change under automation. We shall 
dump our precious resources at one 
end of an automatic machine, only 
to get, at the other, all the white- 
walled tires that underpaid and un- 
dertrained school-teachers need to 
ride on to their firetrap schools, and 
millions of cans of pressurized cat- 
sup to squirt on billions of pre-cooked, 
frozen, and tasteless dinners. 


Paperback Plums 


by William McCann 
ITERARY biographies and crit- 


ical studies are especially con 
spicuous among the paperbacks pub- 
lished recently. The outstanding ones 
are Austin Warren's Richard Crashaw 
(Ann Arbor Books, $1.35), Samuel 
Beckett's Proust (Evergreen, $1), Eric 
Bentley’s Bernard Shaw (New Direc- 
tions, $1.25), Newton Arvin’s Herman 
Melville (Compass, $1.25), Mark Van 
Doren’s Nathaniel Hawthorne (Com- 
pass, $1.25), and Vyacheslav Ivanoy’s 
A Study in Dostoevsky: Freedom and 
the Tragic Life (Noonday. $1.45). 
Still another university press 
joined the ranks of paperback pub 
lishers: Indiana University Press, 
with its Midland Books. The first 
titles of this new series include such 
interesting works ,as Santayana and 
The Sense of Beauty by Willard Ar- 
nett ($1.25), The Diplomacy of the 
American Revolution by Samuel 
Flagg Bemis ($1.75), and Mark Spil- 
ka’s The Love Ethic of D. H. Law- 
rence ($1.25). 
Here are other good books avail- 
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able in 
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Liberties, by Edwin S. Newman (Oce- 
ana Publications. $1) 

The Mentor Book of Religious 
Verse, edited by Horace Gregory and 
Marya Zaturenska (Mentor. 50 cents) 

A New Southern Harvest, an an- 
thology edited by Robert Penn War- 
ren and Albert Erskine (Bantam. 50 
cents) 

The Apple Cart, by Bernard Shaw 
(Penguin. 50 cents) 

The Public Arts, by Gilbert Seldes 
(Simon and Schuster. $1.50) 

The Film and the Public, by Roger 
Manvell (Penguin. 65 cents) 

Russian Art, by Tamara Talbot 
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An Autobiography, The Story of 
My Experiment With Truth, by Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi (Beacon. $1.95) 


Gertrude 


Gerald 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers 
early publication, higher royalty 
distribution, and beautifully designed t k 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or 
MS directly 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. MR. KRESS 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


send 














CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 











PROFESSIONAL librarian-bookseller 
available out-of-print book service 
ing, reasonable prices. Preston E 
N. 7th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis 


offers best 
Free search 


Amos, 2838 





MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





SECRETARY, male or female, must be excellent 
typist and stenographer, for firm building inter 
racial housing. Write Morris Milgram, 5 Longford 
St., Philadelphia 36, Pa., or phone evenings 7-9 
p.m. DE. 2-7669. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





FOLKSONGS, offbeat ballads by JOE ARONSON 
& guitar for kids & elders. Parties, meetings etc. 
Travel Middle Atlantic area. 1429 Spruce St., 
Phila. 2, PEnnypacker 5-7718. 





FOR SALE 





LIKE FABULOUS FABRICS? Unscoured, undyed 
knitting yarns and sweaters, both turtle necks 
and coats (not cardigans)? Carol Brown, Dept. 
PR., Putney, Vt. 





TREE RIPENED CITRUS FRUIT organically grown 
not washed, gassed, or sprayed $3.50 bushel plus 
express. Add $1.75 4 Ibs. Florida Honey, post 
age extra if mailed, also Dried Fruits & Nuts 
ORGANIC ACRES, Box 37, Seffner, Fla. 





PUBLICATIONS 





“SEXUAL SYMBOLISM and the 1957 Car,” by 
S. |. Hayakewa. “The Significance of Being 
Unique,” by Earl C. Kelley. “Aspects of African 
Sculpture,” by Ladislas Segy. Read the current 
issue of ETC: A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMAN- 
TICS. $4 2 year, trial issue $1. Write Dept. 11, 
400 West North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P, 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c¢ for all lists. 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 
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‘*...a@ lot of nerve... 


writes a subscriber in response to The Progressive’s 
emergency appeal for help . . . 
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We agree with Mr. Reel—it is a “nervy suggestion” 
to ask subscribers for $28,000. But nerve is necessary to match the need. 


The Progressive has been caught up by inflation in a desperate struggle for existence, 
and only desperate measures will save it. 


‘ 


Without a family fortune or a wealthy backer, The Progressive depends on the volun- 
tary contributions of those loyal readers who are the Members of the non-profit. Founda- 
tion that publishes the magazine. 


We appeal to you to join with them in meeting the most serious financial crisis The 
Progressive has ever faced. The magazine simply cannot survive without immediate help 
from its readers. 


Your contribution, however modest, will help save the life of the magazine often called 
“the most fiercely independent publication in America.” 


Membership Enrollment Certificate 


| want to do all | can to keep The Progressive in the fight 


by contributing $ to the Membership Fund. 
MEMBER [] $5 SUPPORTING MEMBER [] $10 CONTRIBUTING MEMBER [J $20 
SUSTAINING MEMBER [] $50 LIFE MEMBER [] $100 FOUNDATION MEMBER [] $500 


My remittance is enclosed []. This is a pledge [1]; send me a reminder the Ist of 
(month) 


Sead your 
that 
On your 


pledge 


TODAY! 


Name 


The Progressive, Inc. Madison, Wis. 





